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DIPHTHERIA IN CALVES. 
BY GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 


THE great interest that attaches to diseases which are transmis- 
sible from animals to mankind has, for many years, induced me 
to study them more carefully than perhaps the non-transmissible 
affections; while the supreme importance of the subject to 
medical men has often brought me in contact with them, and on 
several occasions has been the cause of my appearing at their 
meetings to discuss the relations between certain animal dis- 
orders and the same disorders in our own species. Invited by 
the Epidemiological Society to read a paper on the subject, I 
selected Diphtheria. I did this because it was a disease which, in 
animals, possessed some novel features, at least to the medical 
fraternity, and also because I had in mind the experiments 
which proved its transmissibility, and the excellent paper pub- 
lished by Dammann, in which not only is the malady well de- 
scribed, but the accidental and experimental transmission of the 


' disease is abundantly proved. From the apparently absolute 


identity, or at any rate close analogy, between the disease in 
calves as described by him, and the malady so well pourtrayed 
by Mr. Macgillivray, I imagined the two descriptions must apply 
to one disease ; and as Dammann had verified the nature of the 
disease he witnessed, both histologically, pathologically, and ex- 
perimentally, to be diphtheritic, I imagined I had some reason, 
on this ground at least, to believe Mr. Macgillivray’s cases to 
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be akin to, if not really, Diphtheria. Dammann I knew to be one 
of the foremost veterinary pathologists and observers in Germany, 
and not likely to mistake Tuberculosis for Diphtheria ; and any 
one reading his paper, or even the very condensed report of it | 
gave in my essay, would not conclude that he was describing the 
first-named disease, with which he is probably as familiar as any 
one on the Continent. Mr. Macgillivray also mentioned that he 
had seen a case of the disease which he names Tubercular Sto. 
matitis, in a horse: an animal almost, if not entirely, exempt 
from Tuberculosis, and that, with the exception of this instance 
and that of a cow, the malady was confined to young bovine 
animals—calves. He likewise asked whether certain sloughing 
sore throats occurring among farm servants might not have 
some relationship to this disease of calves. 

Mr. Macgillivray challenges my judgment in calling in ques- 
tion his nomenclature, and this he has a perfect right to do; for 
I may be in error, not having seen his cases. But the very close 
resemblance of these cases to others recorded as of a diphtheritic 
nature, and especially Dammann’s; the fact that they occurred 
in calves and a horse, and only once in a cow; and that people 
may have had sore throats through their relations with the 
diseased animals, certainly justified me, as I thought and think, 
in believing that it was Diphtheria, and not Tuberculosis, Mr. 
Macgillivray had to do with. I have made the most careful 
inquiries in every direction, in this country and on the Continent, 
and from all sides I am informed that Tuberculosis is excessively 
rare in calves. I have the statistics of abbatoirs in the large 
cities of Europe, collected for a number of years, and they prove 
this. Some of these statistics I have already given in my writ- 
ings on Tuberculosis. Iam not certain, however, whether I have 
referred to some of the most recent. I will select the reports of 
Veterinary Surgeon Adam, of Augsburg, Bavaria, for the years 
1877 and 1878. Inthe abbatoir of Augsburg, in the first-mén- 
tioned year, he found that, exclusive of calves, about 2 per cent. 
of the cattle killed were tuberculous, and that of these more than 
2 per cent. were more than a year old. No fewer than 25,000 
calves were slaughtered in that year, and of these only four were 
tuberculous, So that in from 6,000 to 7,000 calves only one was 
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affected. Cows between one and three years old were very seldom 
diseased, but between three and six years Tuberculosis was com- 
mon; beyond that age very common and more diffused. In 1878 
there were 10,965 cattle killed, 256 of which were tuberculous, 
or 2.31 per cent., while in the same year 21,116 calves between 
two and four weeks old were killed, but not one of these was found 
affected. Other evidence of a similar kind might be adduced, but 
I do not think further reference is necessary to justify me in the 
assertion I made, that calves are extremely rarely affected with 
Tuberculosis. The disease Mr. Macgillivray describes appears 
to be essentially a malady of early age, whereas in adult bovines 
it must seldom occur, as he has only seen one case ; and yet it is 
in these that Tuberculosis is by far the most frequent. It was 
Dammann, not I, who stated that he believed certain micrococci 
were diagnostic of calf Diphtheria. This belief was founded on 
his own personal observations ; he was doubtless well acquainted 
with all the facts relating to micrococci in general, as in Germany 
their study has been made a speciality. All good authorities 
speak ofthese organismsas present in human Diphtheria. Billroth, 
years ago, remarked that in the secretions from muco-salivary 
Diphtheritis and urinary Diphtheritis, micrococci and streptococci 
are constantly found, and develop in these with the greatest 
rapidity. He also stated that micrococci are always found in 
large quantities in the diphtheritic layer covering mucous mem- 
branes ; and Senator, another German pathologist, speaks of the 
fungus organisms which are constant and abundant in the epi- 
thelial shreds from the throatand the pseudo-membranous sloughs. 
With regard’ to the dissimilarities pointed out by Mr. 
Macgillivray between Diphtheria in mankind and the so-called 
Tubercular Stomatitis of calves, or what I concluded was Diph- 
theria, we cannot regard them as of so much moment, on the 
whole, as might at first sight be imagined. The same disease in 
different species often, if not always, presents dissimilarities so 
great that it might be taken for an entirely different malady ; 
for instance, Rabies, Anthrax, Tuberculosis (in cow and pig). 
But we must not forget that Bretonneau has described a form 
of Diphtheria occurring in man, not much unlike the disease re- 
ferred to by Mr. Macgillivray as witnessed in calves. And 
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Niemeyer and others have also alluded to Diphtheritic Stomatitis 
in the human subject. . 
In the milder forms of this Dipktheritic Stomatitis, at certain 
_ parts of the mouth, along the lateral borders of the tongue, and 
on the parts of the cheeks and lips which lie against the teeth, 
is at first found a whitish or somewhat dirty discolouration of 
the mucous membrane. These white spots cannot be wiped off, 
but after a few days the superficial layer of mucous membrane, 
with the exudation infiltrating it, falls off, and in its place is 
left an unhealthy-looking ulcer, which cleans slowly, and finally 
cicatrices from the margins. In more severe cases, where the 
exudation infiltrates and destroys the whole thickness of the 
mucous membrane, a large portion of the inner surface of the 
mouth is often converted into a soft discoloured slough. If this 
separates, a deep ulcer with irregular borders and uneven base is 
left. The loss of substance is but slowly filled with granulations, 
and the lost mucous membrane is not regenerated, but is replaced 
by cicatricial tissue. In severe cases it advances to the posterior 
surface of the gums, and the adjacent parts. The teeth become 
loosened, and occasionally the periosteum of the jaw is exposed 
and destroyed. In consequence of this, in some cases there are 
caries and necrosis of the maxillary bones. Niemeyer considers 
the slough to be diphtheritic. Senator compares it, in appearance, 
to the slough of a bed-sore. 

It must be remembered that, so far as the pathological anatomy 
of the disease is concerned, the difference in the macroscopical 
appearance of the sloughs or pseudo-membranes in man and the 
calf is due, to a considerable extent at least, to the histological 
dissimilarities in the mucous membranes of the two. 

Like Diphtheria in man, this disease of calves is far more 
common in early than adult life : another striking difference be- 
tween it and Tuberculosis. And the/results of medical and 
surgical treatment still further assimilate it with Diphtheria. De- 
struction or removal of the deposits or sloughs by caustics or the 
knife, or both, if resorted to in time, appear to be almost uniformly 

successful. Tuberculosis is not so easily cured. 
But it must not for a moment be accepted that I am insisting 
on my supposition being the correct one. On the contrary, I am 
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averse to differing with such an excellent observer as my friend 
Mr. Macgillivray, with regard to a disease of which he has had so 
large an experience. In the search for truth we are all liable to 
wander off the direct track, and this may have been my misfor- 
tune with respect to the disease he so well describes. If he or 
any one else who has the opportunity will kindly forward me 
some of the sloughs or cheesy material, in as fresh a condition as 
possible, I may be able to set at rest, by experiment and other- 
wise, some of the uncertainty which still haunts me as to the 
exact nature of the Tubercular Stomatitis of Mr. Macgillivray. 


“ GANGRENOUS STOMATITIS — TUBERCULAR 
STOMATITIS — DIPHTHERITIS?” A DISEASE 
AFFECTING THE TONGUE AND MOUTH neil 

THE OX. 


BY J. C. JAMES, M.R.C.V.S., THORNBURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


My object in writing on the above subject is merely to record 
my experience, and to suggest an agent for treatment which 
has proved very successful in my practice, and which I would 
strongly recommend my professional brethren to try. 

In my experience, the disease has been most prevalent in 
one-year-old and two-year-old beasts. I have had dozens of 
cases in cattle at this age, and have two at the present time 
under treatment. I have had a few cases in calves, and several 
in old cows. I have always looked upon it as being of a tuber- 
culous nature; «therefore my views would agree with those 
entertained by Mr. Macgillivray. I have never been able to 
prove its contagiousness, although the affected animals have 
freely associated with the non-affected ones, and have eaten the 
food which was covered with the saliva from the affected beast, 
before my attention was called to the case. On two occasions 
only, have I had two animals affected at the same time on one 
farm, My experience here is in accord with that of Capt. Russell, 
whose report appears—with many others—in the Sept. and Nov. 
numbers of the Veterinarian for 1877, and communicated by 
Professor Axe, who made some experiments which are very 
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interesting. Now for treatment. Ten years ago I cut and 
scraped the tongue, and used every chemical agent I could think 
of as likely to do good, but without success. Recovery then 
was the exception, until I was induced to try Tinct. Ferri 
Perchlor. ; and now—and for the last seven or eight years—re- 
covery is the rule. I use Tinct. Ferri Perchlor. with an equal 
quantity of water, or Liq. Ferri Perchlor. Fort., diluted with two 
parts of water, and well applied to the affected parts of the 
tongue or gums by means of a small mop, made by tyinga 
pledget of tow on the end of a small stick, and applied every day 
if the animal is not too troublesome to dress. As it gets better 
every other day will do to dress, and the dressing might be 
further diluted if necessary : an attendant can easily be instructed 
how to do it. Those of my professional brethren who will give 
the above a fair trial will find the tubercles disappear under its 
continued use, and the ulcers heal. I have had the most in- 
veterate cases yield to this treatment alone, and make good 
recoveries, 


TUBERCULOSIS IN A COW, ESPECIALLY WITH 
REFERENCE TO MILK CONTAMINATION. 


BY H. OLVER, F.R.C.V.S.. TAMWORTH. 


THE patient, a pure-bred Kerry cow, was the property of Mr. 
Bassford, of Dunstall Farm, near Tamworth. Mr. B. for some 
years past has annually lost some four or five beasts in, to him, 
an unaccountable way, and he was somewhat inclined to attribute 
it to the great quantity of sewage matter in the water of a river 
which bounds, on one side, several meadows on his farm ; he con- 
sequently, in calling my attention to this cow, wished me to say, 
after making post-mortem examination, if such was the case. She 
was bred by SirR. Peel, Bart., from hiswell-known herd of Kerrys, 
and was sold at his sale of surplus stock in November, 1878, toa 
dairyman inthistown. After calving, it was found that the milk, 
though exceedingly rich, was not enough in quantity to pay well 
to a milk-seller; he consequently sold her to Mr. Bassford in 
April, 1879. Mr. B. says that she lived in the strawyard all the 
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following winter, and was always fat, whilst the others were lean. 
She produced a healthy calf, which is still in Mr. B.’s possession, 
and milked well up to within six weeks of her death, when she 
was let dry to feed. “‘ She always seemed kind in herself up to that, 
and then melted like butter in the sun.” One point that I gathered 
seemed to me of especial interest. Mr. B. said that the cow's 
udder.after being milked, and during the time that she was “dry,” 
was always as “soft as a glove” ; but about six weeks before she 
was left dry the last time, he one evening, in noticing the cows 
after milking, was surprised to see this cow's udder so full, and 
charged the man with not having milked her ; but after examining 
her himself, he found his mistake, and the man remarked to him 
that she (the cow) “had been getting a very fleshy udder lately.” 

I saw the cow first about a fortnight since ; she was some- 
what low in condition, but not especially so, and was turned 
out of the dairy to feed. There was but little to note in her 
symptoms ; the appetite was good, the skin loose and healthy- 
looking, and she was lively in herself ; the breathing was some- 
what quickened, and in auscultation a deadened sound was 
heard ; her faeces were of a natural consistency, and the urine 
healthy, but she was gradually sinking in flesh. I prescribed 
vegetable and mineral tonics, combined with common salt and 
a liberal diet, as I formed an opinion that she was suffering from 
“flukes in the liver’”"—which, unfortunately, the majority of the 
bovine species in this district are, more than one herd having been 
entirely done away with under my advice. The above treatment 
proving of no avail, I advised that she be slaughtered, which was 
done to-day, and the autopsy revealed Tuberculosis in one of 
the most virulent forms that I have yet seen it. I send you por- 
tions of the mesenteric glands, the viscera of the chest, and the 
mammz. I do not remember, with a considerable experience 
in this malady, to have ever seen the latter organ affected before 


Notes by J. H. Steel, M.R.C.V.S., September, 1880. 


The specimen consisted of the parts mentioned, exhibiting 
every imaginable stage of tubercular disorder, but nothing re- 
quired special notice, with the exception of the portion of mam- 
mary gland. Here the difference between the diseased and healthy 
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parts was most striking, the former with its yellow colour and 
caseous deposits, as well as simple milk accumulations, presenting 
a very characteristic appearance; the tubercles in the organ were 
large, and mostly in the caseous stage, but not allso. This gland, 
as Mr. Olver says, is undoubtedly very seldom the seat of tubercle, 
but now it is clear that in dealing with scrofulous animals we must 
consider milk contamination from two sources—(1) Asa secretion 
it may share any specific disorder of the blood ; (2) Tubercle 
elements may be actually intermingled with it, derived from 
disease of the gland itself. 

The latter source would render the milk most dangerous to 
calves and children. In this connection the case is decidedly 
one for record. Another important question suggested by the 
carefully ascertained history is, whether, as the owner thought, 
the river may not have acted as the conveyer of contagium. 
We are of opinion it did not, but we must always have an eye 
to possible transmission of disease in this manner ; we have no 
positive evidence to the contrary. 


CASES RECENTLY OCCURRING IN PRACTICE. 
BY A. E. MACGILLIVRAY, M.R.C.V.S., BANFF, N.B. 
DISEASES or abnormalities of the rectum are so very seldom 
noted in our patients that I will preface with two such cases, 
which, although not exactly in my own practice, lately came 
under my notice while in consultation with my neighbour, Mr. 

John Cooper, M.R.C.V.S., Portsoy, N.B. 

1. Fleshy Tumour in Rectum of a Two-year-old Colt.—I was 
sent for to see this colt, in company with Mr. Cooper, as 
the tumour had become so large that it could scarcely be 
returned when it popped out of the rectum during defzcation 
or during tenesmus. When the colt was brought out for our 
inspection the tumour was entirely inside, but one could easily 
see that there was something very wrong, from the large amount 
of nasty bloody material with which the tail, thighs, and hips 
were smeared. 

On exploration I found a large fleshy tumour, with a broad 
base, firmly attached to the floor, so to speak, of the rectum. It 
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was entirely confined to the zzside of the rectum, and had no 
attachment otherwise than to the floor of the same, a fact which 
accounted for the comparative ease with which it had hitherto 
popped out and into the rectum. We resolved to remove the 
tumour by the actual cautery, to prevent hemorrhage. And 
here I may be allowed to remark that I have often removed such 
tumours from the vagina of cows, with vefy satisfactory results, 
by the same means. 

We first of all pulled the tumour outside—quite an easy 
matter; we then secured it by passing tapes through its body in 
two directions, and, finally, quite slowly and cautiously removed 
the whole lump with a sharp-edged hot iron. Very little 
hemorrhage occurred, and this was checked with little difficulty. 
After a few dressings with carbolized olive oil, the colt made an 
excellent recovery. The tumour weighed about three pounds. 

2. Abscess in the Rectum of a Bull-calf—This was a valuable, 
pure short-horn calf, about six months old. The owner’s atten- 
tion was drawn to him by his being off his food and in an almost 
continual state of tenesmus, or, as the owner said to Mr. Cooper, 
he was always trying to get “either dung or water.” Asa 
matter of course, some derangement of the urinary organs was 
first thought of, but nothing wrong could be discovered. A 
veterinary surgeon, a friend of the owner's, was asked to look at 
him, and declared “ the calf was of no use.” At last Mr. Cooper 
thought of exploring the rectum, and at once discovered an oval- 
shaped soft lump, about the size of a goose’s egg, in the floor of 
the rectum, about six inches from the anus. It was apparently 
attached to nothing but the walls of the rectum. 

I was asked to see the calf in consultation with Mr. Cooper ; 
and, after some consideration as to the possibility of removal by 
ecraseur, we decided that, as we seemed to feel slight fluctuation 
in the lump, we would explore with a horse probe (Gunn's im- 
proved trocar and canula, by Arnold). Accordingly Mr. 
Cooper operated as follows :—Introducing one hand into the 
rectum, he firmly grasped the lump, and pulling it as near the 
outside as possible, he slipped the probe down between two of 
his fingers into the lump, or, as it proved to be, abscess, and 
evacuation of its contents immediately followed—thin yellow, 
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glairy matter, the same as is often found in scrofulous tumours 
about the parotid and similar glands. On subsequently explor- 
ing, the lump had altogether disappeared, and has not as yet (six 
weeks after) showed any signs of refilling. After-treatment 
consisted of one or two injections of carbolized olive oil. Ina 
day or two the tenesmus entirely disappeared, and the young 
fellow became quite frisky. 

General Remarks.—I have often met with abscesses in cows, 
lying between the vagina and rectum, and have sometimes 
evacuated them fer vaginam, and sometimes per rectum. These 
abscesses have always contained purulent pus, with an abomi- 
nable smell, and have generally resulted from injuries during 
parturition or coition. This was not the case, however, in that 
of the bull-calf above referred to, for the matter had no smell, 
and was of the coiour and consistence mentioned. ' 

The tumour found in the’colt’s rectum, when protruding, gave 
one the idea of a genuine case of prolapsus recti. Manipulation, 
however, soon set the matter at rest. Such tumours are com- 
paratively common in the vagina of cows, and more rarely in 
mares. I remember an extraordinary case of this sort in a two- 
year-old quey, newly calved. I was sent for in extreme haste to 
attend the quey, as “ her bed was coming down "—/frolapsus uteri. 
On my arrival I found the owner holding up with a cloth, and 
endeavouring to return, a very large body indeed, which was 
protruding beyond the valva. A mere glance showed me it was 
not the uterus, and on examination I found it was an immense 
tumour, attached to the floor of the vagina by a comparatively 
small pedicle. This pedicle had its attachment eight or nine 
inches into the vagina. With little difficulty I passed a ligature 
round the pedicle, and then slipped my knife through between the 
ligature and tumour, which, to the owner’s astonishment and 
delight, fell away. No after-treatment was adopted, the ligature 
being left to drop away of its own accord. The tumour weighed 
nearly six pounds. 

3- Disease of the Prostate Gland in a Dog—This was a pecu- 
liarly interesting case, more especially as the dog was a very 
valuable, handsome, and favourite retriever, of an uncommonly 
large size. In the month of August last I was asked to attend 
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and examine the dog, which was said to be daily losing flesh, and 
passing blood and matter in his urine. 

I found my patient much emaciated, very stiff, and a very dis- 
agreeable smell about him. On inquiry I was informed that 
his appetite was good and his bowels quite regular, but that he 
would voluntarily take no exercise, and was always pained when 
passing urine, which he usually ‘did every time he was taken from 
his kennel. Accordingly I had him taken outside, and he 
immediately passed some urine, which was pretty normal in 
appearance, but was followed by straining, and subsequently by 
about a couple of teaspoonfuls of fluid pus, very thin, the last of 
which was slightly tinged with blood. The keeper, however, 
informed me that at first there was much more blood. 

Thinking it might be some irritation about the urethra, as I 
could see nothing wrong about the glans penis or inside the pre- 
puce, I ordered a slightly astringent lotion, with a little Vin. Opii, 
or injecting the urethra, and a dozen Sod. Carb. et Opii pills. 

A week after I found my patient becoming worse, the dis- 
charge of pus having increased ; so I ordered a change of diet and 
three dozen Copaiba Capsules, to be given one three times a day. 

At my next visit I found that the zw/ole of the urine passed by 
my patient was now more or less tinged with pus, from which 
fact I concluded that the inner coat of the bladder had become 
affected. I therefore resolved to inject a weak solution of 
Argent. Nit.; but, on attempting to pass the catheter for that 
purpose, I failed to get it all the way into same; it stuck ap- 
parently about two inches from its intended destination, so I 
was compelled «to be satisfied with forcing the lotion through 
the catheter in that position. Three days after, however, on 
again attempting to pass the catheter, it at once slipped quite 
easily into the bladder, and I injected a rather stronger Sol. 
Argent. Nit., and ordered a continuance of the Copaiba Capsules. 

It was all of: no use, however, for the poor brute died qe 
suddenly about three weeks after my first visit. 

On post-mortem examination I found that the immediate 
cause of death was blood-poisoning, but that the affection from 
which the dog had suffered so long and so severely was disease 
ofthe prostate gland, which, I feel bound to confess, had never 
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occurred to me as being at all likely; in fact, I never even 
thought of such a thing. So it was, however. The prostate 
gland was enlarged to thrice its normal size, and was quite en- 
gorged with thin purulent pus, having a most abominable smell. 
Here, then, was the source of the extensive supply of pus which 
was so freely discharged at every micturition. I found the 
bladder about half filled with pus and urine, and the mucous 
coat much thickened. By pressing upon the urethra in front of 
the prostate, and squeezing this gland, I found that the pus from 
the prostate passed freely back into the bladder, thus accounting 
for the large discharge of pus and urine fogether during the 
latter stages of the case. 

At first, as mentioned, there were only a few drops of blood 
observed after each passing of urine. This had, no doubt, been 
during the initiatory or inflammatory stage of the disease, which 
must have ended in suppuration, and so from blood to pus, as I 
found it. 

A short time previous to his sudden death, the patient suffered 
from several severe rigors ; during one of these he emitted a few 
heart-rending cries, and was almost immediately thereafter found 
dead by his keeper. Without doubt the blood-poisoning resulted 
from absorption of some of the immense quantities of pus gene- 
rated, in which I suppose the mucous membrane of the bladder 
must have latterly taken part. The kidneys were quite healthy, 
but the symptoms of blood-poisoning were pretty general through- 
out the whole body. There were large yellow clots on both 
sides of the heart, partly attached to the valves. 

I could not venture a guess as to what might have originated 
the disease, whether from injury or otherwise ; and I am equally 
uncertain as to what good might have been done by treatment, 
had the seat of the disease been known from the first. It is a 
most intractable disease in the human subject, and its treatment 
generally rather dubious and unsatisfactory. 

4. Occlusion of the Vagina, and large Purulent Collection in the 
Uterus of a Yearling Heifer—About a week ago I was asked to 
look at a white yearling heifer, which was said to be suffering 
from continual calving pains, although only about a month served 
with the bull. On attending I found matters as stated, with the 
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addition ot a dark-coloured bloody discharge from the rectum. 
There was positively not the slightest sign of any discharge from 
the vagina. I lost no time in exploring both these passages, 
in the vagina I found complete occlusion at the ostium vagina, 
iz, immediately behind the fossa into which the meatus urinarius 
opens. On introducing my hand into the rectum I found it 
almost occluded by an immense gathering or tumour below, 
which seemed to occupy the whole pelvic cavity. 

Taking into consideration the vaginal occlusion, I had no 
difficulty in diagnosing “a purulent accumulation in the uterus, 
and in the cavity of the vagina up to the occluded ostium vagine.” 

The bloody discharge from the anus was simply the result of 
the severe tenesmus. 

I resolved to endeavour to relieve the quey without delay. 
Introducing my hand ger vulva, I searched until I felt what I 
took to be the place where the opening ought to be (per ostium 
vaging) into the vaginal canal. I then, with considerable diffi- 
culty, forced one finger, and then two, through the occluded 
ostium, and per that opening there instantly escaped, in a very 
strong jet-like stream, about three gallons of thin yellowish fluid, 
or purulent pus, with the most horrible smell imaginable. Along 
with the two attendants, I made my escape from the loose box 
as fast as possible. 

Having a plentiful supply of carbolic acid at hand, I sprinkled 
it quite liberally all round the loose box; at the same time I 
made up a pretty strong aqueous solution of the same, and injected 
it intothe uterus. The quey was now severely pained, so I made 
preparations to. inject some morphia subcutaneously ; but after 
the injection of a second quantity of Sol. Acid. Carbolic, the 
pains subsided; thus giving one more proof of the sedative 
powers of this most valuable acid. 

A great deal of the inner coating of the uterus, and no doubt 
part of the usual cestral products, if not even part of the in- 
cipient decidua, came away with the thin fluid at first, and also © 
during these and the subsequent injections of Sol. Acid. Carbolic. 

Iam glad to say that, at the time I write this, the quey has 
evidently made an excellent recovery, for she is now eating well 
and getting into good condition. 
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THE DOG DISEASE, OR CANINE MADNESS OF THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS, VIEWED IN CONNECTION 
WITH HYDROPHOBIA ; TOGETHER WITH THE 
MEASURES USED AND SUGGESTED FOR ITs 
EXTINCTION, FROM INFORMATION COLLECTED, 
AND OBSERVATIONS MADE IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY THOMAS COLAN, M.D., DEPUTY INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF 
HOSPITALS AND FLEETS ; FLEET-SURGEON IN THE LATE 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


THE Greenland or Esquimaux dogs are more like wolves than 
dogs, indeed they are supposed to be domesticated wolves. They 
are the “horses” of the Esquimaux, without which the latter 
could scarcely live ; they are capable of enduring great cold and 
much deprivation of food. These animals travel long distances, 
and carry heavy weights. Now these dogs are subject to a kind 
of madness, much resembling Rabies, though differing from it in 
some marked particulars. The disease broke out about the year 
1859, and spread over nearly the whole of the Inspectorate of 
North Greenland. It appeared all the year round, especially so 
in spring ; it was violently contagious between dog and dog, and 
was also supposed to be so between the dog and fox ; foxes 
having been thought to have communicated it to the dog, as they 
have been seen affected with the complaint. The virus is sup- 
posed to reside in the saliva, which flows from the mouth and 
nostrils, and this can be propagated by means of deglutition, 
absorption through the skin, and by inoculation through a bite 
or otherwise. As far as I could ascertain, no human being was 
affected with true Hydrophobia from the bite of the dog, though 
the natives have a great horror of being bitten, notwithstanding 
they sometimes use the skin, and even eat the carcase of infected 
animals occasionally. The disease caused much havoc amongst 
the dogs for several years. Medicine seemed to be of little avail 
in the treatment, and at length the Danish Government found it 
necessary to issue directions in the Danish and Esquimaux lan- 
guages, how to deal with the disease, which in reality amounted 
to ‘‘ stamping out,” and thorough disinfection of harness, feeding 
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utensils, sledges, and even the ground on which the dogs had 
lain, by chloride of lime, and carbolic acid; the carcases were to 
be taken out and buried at sea, or burnt. Separation of the 
infected dog, and excision or cauterization of the diseased part 
might be useful, but if many dogs were affected, the whole pack 
may be destroyed. 

The disease gradually declined in extent and virulence. It 
may have been a form or modification of this sickness which 
attacked the dogs in Dr. Hayes’ expedition to Smith’s Sound 
in 1866-67, and those also in the Aé/ert and Discovery in 
Captain (now Sir George) Nares’ expedition in 1875-76, further 
north into the great frozen sea. Doctors Kane, Hayes, and 
Ninnis, state that they each had a case of true Hydrophobia in 
the dog. From observation and fost-mortem examination, no 
reliable cause was found for the complaint, but in all cases 
examined the autopsy revealed a “pitchy” substance in the 
intestines, and ulceration for four inches on either side of the ileo- 
cecal valve. Symptoms were, on the whole, much the same as 
in the dogs further south, but there was some difference as to 
length of attack, etc. Medical treatment in the English Expe- 
dition appeared to have some effect ; but “stamping out” was, 
in some cases, adopted, and it may be necessary in the future to 
resort to such again. Is it not possible that the dog disease of 
the Arctic Regions is but ripening Rabies, which to the south- 
ward of 70° north shows itself in the Rabies which causes Hydro- 
phobia ? or is it that Hydrophobia is modified in passing through 
the bodies of carnivorous animals going north, such as foxes 
and wolves, and becomes the disease we see in North Greenland ? 
It is worthy of note, that when Rabies first appeared in some 
countries it was less virulent than after a number of years: if so, 
might it not now be ripening in Greenland? At all events, we 
must try to prevent its spread ; the fact that some persons bitten 
by rabid dogs suffered no evil effects is no proof of its not being 
Rabies, for many persons bitten in more southern latitudes by 
mad dogs have escaped. 
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ON A HORSE DISEASE IN INDIA KNOWN AS 

“SURRA,” PROBABLY DUE TO A HAZMATOZOON. 

BY G. EVANS, M.D., M.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY INSPECTOR, INDIA. 

(Continued from page 200.) 
APPENDIX D. 

Case 4.—Experimental. Reg.No.337. Gr. Horse (entire). Aged 19. 

September 23rd, 1880. Morning.—Having found the parasite 
in the blood, and watched its movements, I could have no 
doubt that it was most intimately related to the disease, if it 
was not the immediate cause of it. It became necessary to 
prove whether the disease could be transmitted to a healthy 
horse by inoculation. There was no evidence which I could find 
to show that it is contagious by ordinary means. This horse 
was therefore placed at my disposal for the experiment. I ex- 
amined the animal carefully, and found him in good health ; he 
was one of the horses soon to be cast for old age, and worn out. 
The temperature of the rectum 100°. I examined the visible 
mucous membranes particularly, and found them of a normal 
colour. Examined the blood also, and found it free from para- 
sites, and healthy in appearance. Blood was drawn from the 
jugular of case 2 (dun gelding, Appendix B), and immediately 
(before it coagulated), with an ordinary hypodermic syringe, I 
injected three separate drachms beneath the skin of this horse, in 
three separate places, in the lower part of the neck. This blood 
contained the parasite in abundance. Zvening—Temp. 101°. 

September 24th. Morning—Temperature 103°. Evening.— 
Temperature 99°. This observation was repeated. 

September 25th. Morning—Temperature 99}. Blood ex- 


amined for parasites, none found ; appears healthy. Lvening.— 


Temperature 1017. 

September 26th. Morning—Temperature 100°. Evening.— 
Temperature 103°. 

September 27th. Morning—Temperature 102°. Evening.— 
Temperature 105°. The mucous membranes are approximating 
in appearance to the dirty yellow peculiar in Surra; the eyes 
moist, and a very small purple speck on the membrana nictitans. 
Two salootries most experienced in this disease say they suspect 
the case is Surra, though they are not yet sure of it. The horse 


| 
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feeds well. Urine specific gravity 44, alkaline, free from 
albumen, good colour. Blood not examined. 

September 28th. Morning—Pulse 40; respirations 10; 
temperature 1043°; urine specific gravity 40, alkaline, free 
from albumen; eyes more suffused. Evening.—Pulse 48 ; 
respirations 28 ; temperature 106%; urine specific gravity 44, 
colour normal, free from albumen. (Edema of the hind legs. 
Petechiz on the near eyelid very marked. Blood not examined. 
Salootries have no doubt the animal has Surra. 

September 29th. Morning.—Pulse 38 ; respirations 11 ; tem- 
perature 1033. Blood examined ; parasites found swarming, 
and very active. Urine specific gravity 48, alkaline, no albu- 
men, colour normal. Zvening.—Pulse 42; respirations 33; 
temperature 105°. Fed up during the day. 

September 30th. Morning.—Pulse 42; respirations 8 ; tem- 
perature 1033. Edema increasing in all the four legs. 
Petechiz very marked on membrana nictitans of both eyes. No 
evening observation. 

October 1st. Morning.—Pulse 44 ; respirations 10; tempera- 
ture 103. Slight cedema of the sheath. Urine not cxntdant: 
No evening examination made of this case, for I had too much 
work with a post-mortem ——— and with horses coming in 
from outposts. 

October 2nd. Morning.—Pulse “as respirations 8; tempera- 
ture 103{; urine specific gravity 34, has no albumen. Fed 
yesterday six pounds grain. The animal has lost condition 
remarkably since the commencement of the experiment. 

So far I have watched all the cases of Surra without any com- 
plication by the effects of medicine. Now I purpose making the 
experiment of giving carbolic acid asa remedy to this, and a 
_ few others which I shall select as being most favourable for re- 

covery. I would not have selected this case if he had got the 
disease in the ordinary way, because he is so old, and at this 
stage of the disease, being so much reduced in condition since 
he was inoculated, there appears to be no chance of his recovery ;. 
still, as he has got the disease in this unusual manner, it is desir- 
able to see what effect carbolic acid may have’ upon him as 
compared with others. Let him have three drachms of carbolic 
glycerine (1 to 4) in a pint of water, morning, noon, and evening. 

VOL. XIII, . Z 
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- October 3rd. Morning.—Pulse 44 ; respirations 10 ; tempera- 
ture 103°. From this date I was not able to examine the urine, 
excepting watching whether the carbolic acid affected its colour, 

October 4th. Morning.—Pulse 44; respirations 14 ; tempera- 
ture 102%. CEdemaincreasing. Fed well yesterday, eight pounds 
grain, besides grass. 

October 5th. Morning.—Pulse 44; respirations 10; tempera- 
ture 100%. Fed well yesterday. Increase dose of carbolic 

| glycerine to four drachms, three times a day. 

q October 6th. Morning.—Pulse 44; respirations 10; tempera- 

ture 1017. Feeding well. 

| October 7th. Morning.—Pulse 43 ; respirations 10; tempera- 
| ture 101%. Feeding well. 

October 8th. Morning.—Pulse 46; respirations 13 ; tempera- 
ture 104°. Feeding well. 

October 9th. Morning.—Pulse 40 ; respirations 10; tempera- 
ture 101°. Feeding well. 

Examined the blood, and found the parasite active, and many 
| in the field of the microscope. The carbolic acid appears to 
| have had no effect upon them yet. Increase the dose of the 
carbolic glycerine, six drachms, three times daily. 

October 16th. Morning.—(I returned from the outposts last 
night, which accounts for no entry having been made of this 
case since the 9th.) Pulse 46; respirations 12; temperature 
102$°._ CEdema less. Conjunctiva and mucous membrane 
generally more pale and anemic. The petechize continue. 
Reported to have fed well during the last week, eight pounds 
of grain daily, besides grass ; but he is reduced to a miserable 
condition, so thin compared to what he was at the commence- 
ment of his illness. After much search, found one parasite only 


in a drop of blood. White corpuscles normal. A great number , 


of small ill-shaped particles of red corpuscles, with a quantity 
of granular matter in the serum. Increase the dose of carbolic 
glycerine to one ounce, three times a day, for one week, unless 
«it should produce some marked ill-effects, or cause the urine to 
become very high-coloured. The urine appears normal now. 
At the end ofthe week, if not sooner, discontinue the acid. 
Here my own observation of the case ended. 
Remarks.—It should be noted in this case that, though the 
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subcutaneous injection of blood from a horse suffering from 
Surra produced the like constitutional disease in the horse so 
inoculated, yet there was not the slightest local irritation pro- 
duced at the points punctured by the syringe no one could ever 

tell after the operation where it had been performed, from any 
local marks. 

P.S.—Since the above was written I have been informed that 
the horse died an the 29th October. 


APPENDIX D. 


Table showing Variations in the Pulse, Temperature, and Blood, etc., 
Case 4. Inoculated by subcutaneous injection, 23rd September. 


Morning 
Pulse. Blood, etc. 


or 
Evening, 


Normal. 

Blood not examined. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Normal. 

Blood not examined. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Blood not examined. Eyes suffused. 
Membranes slightly yellow with 
petechiz. 


Blood not examined. 
CEdema commenced. 
Blood examined. Parasites swarm- 


ing. 

Blood not examined. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Treatment with carbolic 
acid commenced. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Many parasites in blood, active. 

One parasite found. White cor- 
puscles normal. Great number 
of ill-shaped red particles and 
granular matter in serum. 


Note. ~The abnormal increase of temperature and pulse in the evening 
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APPENDIX E. 
Case 5.—Experimental. 


September 29th, 1880, Evening.—When the disease Surra ap- 
peared in case 4 (Appendix D), some ventured to doubt it was 
due to the inoculation, because there was a firm belief prevalent in 
the district that the seeds of the disease are always taken in during 
the hot season and lie dormant for many weeks, though I could 
find no good reason for that opinion. It was also believed that 
no horse got the disease at Dera Ismail Khan, if he had not been 
at one of the outposts during the previous twelve months some 
time. This was a very loose opinion, for every horse of the 
regiment had to take its turn of outpost duty during the year. 
The opinion arose in this way :—The disease appeared to prevail 
mostly at certain outposts ; then on reflection it was discovered 
that nearly all the horses had been there some time or other; 
therefore it was concluded the disease was dormant in them 
since then. As the horse Regimental No. 337 (case 4) had been 
on outpost duty within six months past, it was suggested that 
he had the germs of the disease in his system ever since, which 
only developed now as a coincidence with the inoculation, and 
not as a result of it. I considered this objection as entirely 
without reasonable foundation, but it was desirable to settle the 
question beyond dispute. I therefore obtained a pony aged ten 
belonging to one of the officers of the 4th Punjab Cavalry, for 
the experiment. The pony was in good health in every respect, 
except that he suffered from a form of Locomotor Atary, com- 
monly called in India “ Kammari,” from which he was not likely 
to recover. I examined the blood, and found it apparently 
healthy and free from parasites ; examined the visible mucous 
membranes, and found them of a healthy normal colour ; so that 
there was not the slightest sign of anything like Surra about 
him. He was, moreover, ina good condition as regards muscles, 
skin, etc.,for a horse out of work, and he had not been out of 
the station within the past twelve months or more. It was 
therefore considered in every way a good subject for this experi- 
ment. Blood was drawn from the jugular vein of case 4 (Ap- 
pendix D), and three separate drachms of it injected as soon as 
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possible, with a hypodermic syringe, into three separate parts of 
the neck. The pulse of the pony this morning was 40, and the 
temperature 993’. This evening, just before the inoculation, the 
temperature was 100?°, pulse 44. I may remark that I find about 
one degree difference in temperature, morning and evening, 
common in healthy horses. 

September 30th. Morning.—Pulse at the jaw almost indis- 
tinct ; heart pulse very intermittent and irregular, about 35 or 
40 (made out by auscultation) ; temperature 971° (this obser- 
vation was repeated). Blood examined under the microscope, 
found normal. Slightly off feed. — 

October 1st. Morning.—Pulse as yesterday ; temperature 99?’. 

Feeding well. 

October 2nd. Morning.—Pulse 40, intermittent, but not so 
irregular ; temperature 1002’. Feeding well. 

October 3rd. Morning.—Pulse same as yesterday ; tempera- 
ture 1014°. Eyes suffused. Feeding. 

October 4th, Morning.—Pulse 44, not intermittent, quite full 
and distinct at the jaw ; temperature 104°. (This observation 
was repeated) Visible mucous membranes becoming of a dirty 
yellow colour, such as is characteristic in Surra. Petechize of 
the conjunctiva. Blood examined, and the parasites found 
swarming in it and very active. They are more slender and 
transparent than they are in advanced cases, It is now only 
four and a half days since the inoculation. Feeding well. 

October 5th. Morning.—Pulse 46, not intermittent ; tempera- 
ture 133}°.. The appearance of the eyes is very characteristic 
of Surra. Feeding well. 

October 6th. Morning—Pulse 56, almost indistinct at the 
jaw but not intermittent. Visible mucous membranes are very 
yellow. There is no cedema, except of the eyelids. Tempera- 
ture 103. Feeding well. 

October 7th. Morning—Pulse 44; temperature 1005°. 
Feeding. 

October 8th, Morning.—Pulse 45; temperature 99°. Feeding. 

October oth. Morning.—Pulse 44; temperature 100°. Feeding. 

October 16th. Morning.—I was absent during the past week, 
visiting outposts. I am told the p>ay has continued to feed well, 
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but he has been much reduced in condition since he was 
inoculated. Pulse 40; temperature 100}°. There is hardly 
any cedema of the legs. The visible mucous membranes are of 
a dirty yellow colour, with petechiz continuing on the conjunctiva, 
Blood examined ; the parasites found swarming, but the corpuscles 
are not abnormal in any way. 

October 18th. Morning.—Though this pony was not so much 
reduced as the others which I destroyed for fost-mortem exami- 
nation, yet there appeared no hope of his recovery, and he was 
already useless from the “Kammari” before the inoculation. 
I am concluding my observations there to-day, and purpose 
returning to Simla to-morrow, therefore I had this case destroyed 
now in order to examine him after death. 

There was slight effusion of clear serum in the abdominal 
cavity, and fluffy deposits of lymph on the parietal peritoneum. 
No sign of inflammation. The liver, kidneys, spleen, heart, and 
lungs were healthy, as were also the stomach and the intestines 
which were opened and examined throughout. 

’ Remarks.—This case has fully confirmed the experiment of 

case 4, with regard to the disease being communicable by the 
subcutaneous injection of the blood containing the parasite, and 
it even more strikingly illustrates the short stage of incubation. 
The parasites were found swarming in the blood of this case, 
and the visible mucous membranes assuming the appearance 
peculiar to Surra, four-and-a-half days after the inoculation. 
The next point of note is the shock the nervous system received 
a few hours after the inoculation, as shown by the intermittent 
pulse, the difficulty of feeling the pulse except at the heart by 
auscultation, and the lowering of the temperature. It is sur- 
prising how little the appetite was affected, and how rapidly the 
animal wasted, while he ate as well as he did in health. 

No local irritation followed where the hypodermic syringe 
punctured the skin in the operation of inoculating. 
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APPENDIX E. 
~~ S Variations in the Pulse, Temperature, and Blood, etc., 
noculated by subcutaneous injection, 29th September. 
| Morin 
Sept. 29.| M. 40 Normal. 
n 2% E. 44 100§ 
M. |35to40| 97! | Blood normal. Pulse very inter- 
mittent, and indistinct at the jaw. 
Ot. 1 M. |35to40| 993 | Blood fs ol examined. Pulse as 
B: 2 M. 40 1c03 Dito. Pulse more regular. 
M. 40 1014 | Ditto, ditto. Eyes su ‘used. 
‘ 4 M. 44 104 Pulse not intermittent ; full and dis- 
§ tinct at the jaw. The mucous 
membranes becoming yellow with 
petechiz. Blood examined ; pa- 
rasites swarming. 
a M. 46 103 Blood not examined. 
“3 6. M. 56 103 | Ditto. Pulse not intermittent, but 
almost indistinct at the jaw. 
Membranes very yellow. - 
i M. 44 1oo$ | Blood not examined. 
* 8. M. 45 99 Ditto. 
9. M. 44 100 Ditto. 
aa M. 40 100} | Parasites in blood swarming. Cor- 
uscles normal. (Edema of the 
egs. 
M Destroyed. 
(To be continued.) 
BURSATTEE. 
BY J. FERRIS, F.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, 
ATHLONE, 


As this disease has given rise to so many scientific theories, and 
as yet so much remains to be discovered, perhaps a few practical 
remarks may not be out of place. 

I do not wish to reject the possibility of its being of a cancer- 
ous nature, or that it is due to the presence of a parasite ; but I 


-am of opinion that it is an affection of the blood, caused by the 
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sudden change of weather from dry to wet in certain localities, 
and by the necessary change in the nutritive properties of the 
different grasses, the subject having a constitutional tendency to 
such a malady. Of course, this opens a very important question, 
viz., How to distinguish such animals ? 

The reasons which strengthen me in the supposition that it is 
a blood disease are— aS 

Ist. The abundant discharge from the sores. 

2nd. A change of climate will frequently arrest its progress. 

3rd. Horses seldom contract this disease in the hills. 

4th. The disease spreads rapidly immediately the rainy season 
sets in. 

5th. When the rains are over the malady generally yields to 
the mildest treatment. 

6th. The sores generally appear in the less vascular parts. 

7th. The kunkur is evidently composed chiefly of the mineral 
substances of the blood, but undergoes certain changes when ex- 
posed to external influences. 

8th. In its early stages it is somewhat analogous to prickly 
heat in the human subject, which also sets in with the rainy 
season. 

I have found the less irritating agents the most efficacious, but 
first of all change the food, and give hay if procurable, attend to 
the condition, for although the animal may appear to be in per- 
fect health, it is more than probable that debilitating influences 
are in operation ; good food is very important, and in some cases 
alterative and tonic medicines should be given. I have found 
Ferri sulph. of use, also Cupri sulph. locally; cover the parts, and 
be careful to keep a constant change of dry clothes. 

Do not apply liquids in any form ; powders that will absorb the 
moisture I have found the best ; frequent applications of powdered 
wood charcoal are most useful from its absorbing and deodori- 
sing qualities, and I would also recommend animal charcoal and 
thé acetate of lead. ; 

My experience has led me to believe that it is not communi- 
cable. I may mention that I have had many cases, and that I have 
been successful in the treatment, although in several instances 
the disease has recurred. 
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Comparative Pathology. 


I trust that by continuing the inquiry our scientific brethren 
will eventually discover diagnostic symptoms by which animals 
subject to the disease may be distinguished before any of its _ 
traces are left on them, and also arrive at other pathological 
causes. All speculative theories will assist in attaining this object. 


Evitorial. 


COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 


THE wonderful strides which have been made within the last few years 
in the domain of pathology, and especially the very successful inquiries 
into the causation and prevention of infectious diseases, has at length 
attracted attention to the study of comparative pathology—a subject 
the importance of which we have urgently insisted upon, and largely 
dealt with, for now some twenty years, but which has been sadly and 
unwarrantably neglected in this country. On every side there is a sudden 
awakening to the immense advantages to be derived from the investiga- 
tion of disease in animals, whether it be naturally or artificially pro- 
duced ; and there is every probability that, in the future, this interest in 
the almost new branch of medical science will assume a tangible 
character, in the institution of chairs of comparative pathology at the 
medical schools, or at least in our universities, as in France, Germany, 
Italy, and Belgium. 

It cannot be denied that the startling disclosures which have been 
made, and especially recently, with regard to the action of germs in the 
production of most serious disorders, and the modifying of these same 
germs, so that by their introduction into the animal body they may 
safely protect it from these disorders—making them théir own antidote, 
as it were—have been greatly due to our continental colleagues, and 
especially those in France, among whom Chauveau holds the earliest and 
most distinguished place. The three veterinary schools in France, but 
particularly those of Lyons and Toulouse, have been most distin- 
guished in furnishing earnest workers in this very fruitful field, and so 
adding to their already high renown, not only as teaching institutions, 
but also as centres of scientific research. 

Nor has Germany been much behind, as the work done at the Berlin 
and Munich veterinary schools can testify. Veterinarians who have 
received a scientific training and are imbued with the true scientific ésf77/, 
are the men of all others most competent to undertake investigations in 
comparative pathology ; and that training and enthusiasm our colleauges 
across the Channel possess, and are now employing with such brilliant 
results as those enumerated by Dr. Cameron, in the address we publish 
elsewhere. With much sorrow we have to confess that we can only 
Congratulate, not emulate them in their splendid achievements, which 
have given them world-wide and well-deserved fame. It may happen 
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that some day, under another dispensation, the veterinary profession in 
these islands may be able to produce as successful seekers in science; 
and until that time arrives we are still at liberty to admire and felicitate 
our confrires, who are moved by the proper spirit, and receive the 
necessary encouragement to work, 

In the meantime a small beginning has been made by the Pathologi. 
cal Society of London, which has instituted a standing Committee of 
Comparative Pathology to investigate the diseases and injuries of animals, 
and of which at least one veterinary surgeon—the present President of 

. the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons—has been invited to become 
amember. This, be it remembered, is only a commencement, for no 
real benefit can be derived until the subject becomes an integral part of 
medical education, as it is now one of the most important sections of 
medical science. 


MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE.* 


THERE never has been a period since the days of A®sculapius during 
which so much has been accomplished to entitle medicine to take a place 
among the exact sciences as within the last ten or fifteen years. Up to that 
period, we knew diseases only as groups of effects. Of their causes we had 
no certain knowledge. As the methods of research adopted became stricter 
and more systematic, a mass of information was accumulated, pointing 
generally in one direction, and enabling more accurate hypotheses to 
be framed ; but although, for years past, what is termed the germ-theory of 
disease has been generally ange among scientific men, it is only recently 
that the organisms themselves have been identified ; and it is only withina 
asenge to be reckoned by months, rather than by years, that their habits 

ve been so exposed to us, that it is already in our power in many cases to 
isolate them from the living body, and cultivate them in artificial soils—to 
multiply, destroy, modify, weaken, or intensify them at pleasure. If, then, 
as is obvious, a correct Arar md of the nature and tactics of the foes we 
have to contend against, in our battle with those maladies which sap the 
health and life of mankind, is essential to the waging of successful war 
against them, there never has been a time when the | ager could look 
forward with so much certainty as now to a speedy solution of many 
problems hitherto deemed inscrutable; or the man of science could 
anticipate with so much hope the possibility of triumph, not merely over 
individual cases, but over whole genera of disease. 

I have, therefore, thought that I could not choose a more opportune theme 
for the address which, as President of the Health Department of this Asso- 
ciation, I am called upon to deliver, than the light cast by recent discoveries 
upon the nature of virulent and infectious maladies, the practical account to 

ich those discoveries have already been turned, and one or two lessons 
which they suggest in connection with the preservation of the public health. 

The first idea to be grasped is that specitic diseases are like specific forms 
of animal or vegetable life: they can be produced only by specific pre- 
existing germs or seeds. There is no such thing as spontaneous generation 
of the entities which cause disease, any more than there is of the innumer- 


* An Address delivered in the Health Department of the Social Science Congress, 
by Charles Cameron, M.D., LL.D., M.P. 
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able forms of animal and table life which make their vy Capen wher- 
ever a material suitable for their my ent is exposed to the atmosphere. 
We know that the air is full of floating living particles, x: to spring into 
activity whenever they may light upon a congenial soil. e know that in 
such numbers do they in many cases exist, that, present but the proper soil, 
and the appropriate germ inevitably finds its way to it. We know, on the 
other hand, that, but filter the air, purify it from such germs, and, without 
their intervention, no form of life can arise. It has long been suspected that 
the same was the case with certain specific diseases, especially with what are 
known as zymotic diseases. It has long been considered probable that the 
symptoms which constitute.each particular malady in that class were due to 
the invasion of the system by some microscopic organism, which, multiply- 
ing itself within the living body, gave rise to the phenomena and constitu- 
tional disturbance which the physicians descri as the disease. It has 
now been proved that this is so in a number of diseases where such 
an origin was never suspected ; so much so, that it may be taken as an 
axiom of medical science at the present moment that it is the case in every 
contagious and infectious disease, as well as in a number of diseases whose 
communicability is so masked that, up to the present, it has been generally 
believed not to exist. 

Now, it is a remarkable illustration of the impossibility of foreseeing 
to what results any scientific investigation or discovery may lead, that 
the great advance recently made in our knowledge as to the causation 
of disease is to be traced to a very large extent to certain investigations 
made by a French chemist, M. Pasteur, with regard to fermentation. 
In the first place, it was through facts elicited in the course of these 
investigations that Lister first entertained the theory on which his system 
is based. At that time—now about fifteen years ago—it was known to 
the surgeon that the gravest laceration of tissue might occur under an 
unbroken skin without any danger of suppuration ; but that, if the skin were 
broken and the lacerated tissues brought into contact with the air, suppurative 
action, attended with great constitutional disturbance, was the dangerous and, 
it was believed, the inevitable consequence. The same difference was recog- 
nized with regard to wounds made in surgical operations, which were known 
to be almost certainly followed by suppuration if they were external, while the 
reverse was the case when it could be so contrived that the air should not 
reach them. Taking Pasteur’s researches regarding fermentation and the 
allied subject of spontaneous Se aman in connection with these facts, Lister 
asked himself whether this difference might not be due to the disturbin 
fermentative action of invisible organisms borne to the surface of the wo’ 
by the atmosphere. If so, if these could be destroyed suppuration would be 
averted, and the fracture where the bone had pierced the skin might be 
repaired as easily as that where the skin remained intact; the incision 
in amputating a limb would give rise to as little constitutional disturbance, 
and would heal as readily, as the internal cut which had been so contrived 
by the surgeon that no air could find access to it. The experiment was 
By careful use of carbolic acid the air-borne germs were destroyed, and the 
results followed for which Lister had ventured to hope. > 

Again, it was the remarkable practical results which had attended his 
researches on fermentation that induced the French Minister of Agriculture, 
in 1865, to select M. Pasteur to investigate the causes of the silkworn dis- 
ease, which at that juncture threatened to extinguish one of the most 
important industries of France. For M. Pasteur knew nothing about the 
silkworm. Indeed, he tells us that up to that period he had hardly seen the 
msect. But having undertaken the work, he applied himself to it for five 
years with all hisenergy. The result was, as he had shown the wine-grower 
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how noxious fermentation might be ded against, so now he showed the 
silk-producer how the silkworm could be regenerated and the disease stamped 
out. Previous observers had noticed, in the juices of diseased silkworms, 
tiny microscopic corpuscles, but of their nature, or the vo/e which they played 
in the disease, nothing definite was known. To these M. Pasteur directed 
his attention. He soon ascertained that they were living organisms, which 
could be introduced into the insect’s system through its skin, or in its food, 
and which, multiplying themselves in the silkworm’s body, constituted the 
real cause of the malady. By watching their development M. Pasteur made 
this important discovery, that they take a considerable time to spread within 
the insect’s tissues to such an extent as todo very much mischief. If a larva 
was not infected until it had completed a portion of its existence, the ravages 
of the disease had made comparatively little progress when it entered into 
the chrysalis stage. It spun an excellent cocoon, and for the purposes of 
the silk-spinner was as valuable as its healthy neighbour. If, however, it 
were reserved for the production of eggs, the corpuscle had, by the time 
it became a butterfly, made such progress within its body that it had pene- 
trated even into the eggs it produced, and a greater or smaller proportion of 
these contained corpuscles, The silkworm which issued from an infected 
egg inevitably died before it could produce silk. But M. Pasteur observed 
that, even among the eggs groinend by the most in‘ected butterflv, a certain 
proportion were sound. Availing himself, then, of this fact, M. Pasteur 
devised a system whereby each silkworm was reared by itself under careful 
observation, and in conditions which would ensure the healthy insects against 
infection. Theeggs of those that retained their health to the last—of insects, 
which, after they had laid their eggs, the microscope showed to be free from 
the disease—were found to produce a perfectly healthy race. By breeding 
only from such stock, by avoiding werd ~e sco favourable to the production 
of the disease from germs which might find their way from without, M. 
_ Pasteur showed that in a short time it would be possible to regenerate the 
race and entirely stamp out the disease. He showed, too, how, when cir- 
cumstances did not admit of such elaborate precautions, a seed might be 
secured which, if not absolutely free from the disease, would still afford a 
very satisfactory crop. By a series of striking demonstrations, he converted 
the silk-grower to his views, and his services obtained the recognition, not 
only of his own, but of foreign Governments. 

It is thirty years since Dr. Davaine discovered that, in the Splenic Fever 
of sheep and cattle—a terribly fatal disease, which continental writers iden- 
tify as the plague sent upon the cattle of Egypt—a tiny microscopic organism, 
measuring the fraction of a thousandth part of an inch, was to be found in 
the blood ; and subsequent researches induced him to believe that this was 
the true cause of that disease. As time passed, other ona 3 beings 
were discovered in the blood and tissues in other diseases. will not 
trouble you with any attempt to describe the differences which these organ- 
isms present, for subsequent experience has shown that the most deadly may 
be undistinguishable from the most harmless by any detectable physical pecu- 
liarity. Like many of the lowest forms of vegetation, they exhibit movements, 
when viewed under the microscope, and multiply themselves with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, in certain circumstances by budding or subdivision like the yeast 
me and in others by the production of germs or spores. In 1876, Dr. 
Koch, a German physician, succeeded in isolating the little rod-like organ- 
ism or bacterium which gave rise to the Splenic Fever of which I have spoken. 
and in cultivating it outside the animal body. Dr. Koch’s success was of 
immense scientific importance, for, whereas it had before been impossible 
satisfactorily to observe the development or peculiarities of any of these 
organisms, or even to prove beyond possibility of cavil that it was they, and 
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not the organic media in which they were found, which when inoculated on 
other animals gave rise to the disease, it now became practicable to remove 
them from all possible contamination, and to prove that this or that organ- 
jsm was really the cause of this or that malady. Dr. Koch’s discovery was 
rapidly followed up b that of Dr. Klein, who showed, by methods similar 
to those adopted by Koch, that the disease known as Pig-typhoid or Pig- 

e was also the result of a microscopic organism which he succeeded 
in cultivating ; and, about two years ago, M. Toussaint, a veterinary surgeon 
of Toulouse, to whom I shall frequently again have occasion to refer, 
achieved a like success with the bacterium of Fowl-cholera. I may say in 
passing that this is a disease in no respect resembling Cholera, but, from the 
circumstance of its having ravaged the poultry-yards of France coincidently 
with an epidemic of human Cholera, it acquired that unfortunate title. M. 
Pasteur had been engaged for some time, at the instance of the French 
Government, investigating the causes of the Splenic Fever which annually 
wrought such havoc among the flocks and herds of France, and Toussaint’s 
discovery at such a juncture naturally directed his attention to a disease pre- 
senting peculiar facilities for experiments, and possessing this feature in 
common with the Splenic Fever of cattle, that it had been proved to be of 
similar parasitic origin. Having once brought to bear upon this Fowl-cholera, 
then, his extraordinary scientific instincts and great experience, M. Pasteur 
was able, in February of last year, to announce to the French Academy of 
Sciences a series of discoveries, which, followed up as they have been by 
himself and others, have completely revolutionised our ideas of the nature 
of diseases, and the — methods of dealing with them. Within little 
more than a year and a half—thanks to the enterprise and emulation of 
French investigators—a new romance world of contagion has been opened 
up, peopled with innumerable microscopic races, which every week shows 
to be more and more susceptible to human domination and control, but 
many of which are—till tamed by science—so fatal to mankind, that the 
slightest carelessness on the part of the experimenter, the accident of a 
—_ on the hand, might any day entail upon him a rapid and appalling 

eath. 

But to return to the bacterium of Fowl-cholera. The vehicle of cultivation 
employed by Toussaint not proving satisfactory, M. Pasteur’s first care was 
to find a more congenial medium, and this he soon discovered in chicken- 
soup. Ifthe point of a needle be — in the blood of a fowl suffering 
from Chicken-cholera, and then placed in a vessel containing pure chicken- 
soup, from which care has been taken to exclude all contamination by air- 
borne germs, and a suitable temperature be maintained, the bacterium or 
microbe—as M. Pasteur terms it and cognate organisms—multiplies itself 
exceedingly, rendering the liquid turbid by its presence. If, after this Fc. 
cess has gone on for some days, a drop of the contents of this vessel be 
transferred to another portion of similar chicken-soup, it, too, speedily be- 
comes permeated with the organism. The process may be repeated a 
hundred times, and the result inoculated upon fowls, or given them in their 
food, will produce the same fatal effects. But if, instead of carrying on these 
fresh cultivations at intervals of a few days, you allow the infected chicken- 
soup to lie over for a few weeks or months, Pasteur discovered that an ex- 
traordinary change occurs. The malignant powers of the bacterium 
diminish ; it becomes, so to speak, tamed, or, as he terms it, “attenuated.” 
A given quantity of infected chicken-broth, even at the hundredth rapid cul- 
tivation, inoculated upon twenty chickens, would, let us say, prove fatal to 
eighteen of them. If the same infusion were allowed to remain exposed to 
the oxygen of the air for a month, it would be so far attenuated that it would 
only prove fatal, say, to ten. Exposure for another month would render it 
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still less virulent, so that it would only prove fatal to two or three; 
while, after exposure for six or eight months, it would not prove fatal in a 
single instance. But does it still retain any active power? and, if so, what 
relation does it manifest to the original disease? In its most attenuated 
form, the bacterium gives rise only to trifling local symptoms, not at first 
isable as bearing any affinity to the deadly Fowl-cholera, and consist. 
ing of a small local slough. But the extraordinary and valuable fact dis- 
covered by M. Pasteur is, that the tamed and attenuated organism works 
nm the system a change protective against subsequent attacks of Fowl- 
pooling exactly similar to that which had been remarked to be enjoyed by 
fowls that had recovered from the virulent form of the disease. 

Here, then, is a result exactly analogous to that experienced in the protec- 
tion exercised by vaccination with Cow-pox against subsequent attacks of 
Smallpox, only in the one case the protective virus has been elaborated in 
the laboratory of nature, in the other in that of art. 

Time will not permit me to do more than allude to one or two of the many 
curious and interesting features elicited in M. Pasteur’s researches as to the 
life-history of this parasite. One most important fact elicited is this, that, 
altogether contrary to what one would expect, the most virulent organism is 
to be found, not in the ordinary rapidly fatal cases, where the fowl dies in 
the course of a few days, but in a much rarer form of the disease, where the 
bird lingers for weeks or months. Then the microbe acquires such virulence 
that the fraction of a drop of blood charged with it, inoculated on a score of 
hens, will kill every one of them within four-and-twenty hours. And 
even this doubly poisonous species of the organism can be reduced toa 
harmless vaccine by artificial cultivation, and between its most and least 
deadly form the microscope does not enable us to detect the smallest 

difference. 
What is the theory of the protection which this new vaccination affords? 
I will not enter into the details of the theories which have been advanced ; 
suffice it to say, that the world has long been familiar with the fact that one 
occurrence a certain disease—such as Smallpox, Measles, Scarlatina, 
Typhus, etc.—in an individual, effects a change in the constitution which, 
except in very rare instances, is protective against any recurrence of the 
same complaint. Recent discoveries prove that in certain instances a 
similar change is effected by diseases not identical with those against which 
they protect. Thus, Pasteur has found that inoculation with Fowl-cholera 
renders at least one class of animals refractory against subsequent inocula- 
tion with Splenic Fever, although the organisms which give rise to the two 
diseases are entirely distinct. But, in the course of his researches into the 
mechanism of the protection thus conferred, M. Pasteur discovered a very 
curious and interesting fact. One of the most prominent symptoms of 
ordinary Fowl-cholera is an irresistible drowsiness which overcomes the 
fowl attacked. It lies down, falls asleep, and is with difficulty awakened, 
only to sleep again until, finally, death overtakes it. Well, M. Pasteur, in 
the course of his researches, filtered some chicken-broth in which the 
disease-organism had been cultivated, so as to free it from all traces of it, 
and injected the liquid into the circulation of healthy fowls. After a short 
time, they exhibited the same symptoms of overpowering sleepiness, and 
that whether they had been rendered proof against the disease by previous 
inoculation or not; but, instead of dying after four or five hours, the 
symptoms passed off, and they were restored to perfect health. This 
ves that, in the course of its development, the organism of Fowl-cholera, 
y a fermentative action, gives rise to a narcotic poison which occasions 
this symptom, a symptom which masks the essential phenomena of the 
disease, but which can be altogether separated from it, and is only indirectly 
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incidental to it. In the Typhus Fever of man, a similar symptom is constantly 
noted, and the question naturally presents itself, Is it produced in a similar 
way? Hereisa curious fact bearing on the point. In Senegal, the natives 
are subject to a terrible disease known among them as we/avan. The 
disease takes eighteen months or two years to run its course. It is attended 
with acute pain, stiffness of the limbs, glandular abscesses, and notably with 
constant drowsiness, the sleep being heavy, and accompanied with terrible 
dreams. The patient preserves his appetite to the last, but often loses his 
reason, and invariably dies. A French missionary“in Senegal addressed a 
communication on the subject to M. Déclat, a French physician, and an 
ardent disciple of Pasteur’s, who, suspecting in the disease a parasitic 
igin, recommended the missionary to try a treatment having for its object 
the destruction of the organism—its probable cause—by the injection into 
the circulation of phenic acid. The experiment was made in several cases, 
notably in one where the patient was in so advanced a stage of the disease, 
that the missionary was only induced to try the treatment by reflecting that 
if it did no good, it could do no possible harm ; and in every instance the 
result was success. The organism was killed, and the patient recovered. 
Turning now to the Bacillus anthracis, the organism gives rise to 
Splenic Fever in cattle. M. Pasteur found that it too could be culti- 
vated in chicken-broth. In its case, however, a preliminary difficulty 
was experienced. The class of organisms to which the bacillus belongs 
multiply themselves in two ways—by subdivision of their cells into 
other cells, which rapidly attain the dimensions of the standard cells 
and, secondly, by a process analogous to flowering in the higher classes of 
plants, resulting in the production of spores or seeds. So tenacious of life 
are these spores in the case of the bacillus of Splenic Fever, that M. Pasteur 
has found them in full vitality in pits in which oxen and sheep that had died 
of the disease had been buried for ten years. He has proved, too, that 
when thus buried, swallowed by earth-worms in the soil from which these 
derive their nourishment, they are brought by them to the surface, and may 
thus give rise to fresh outbreaks of the disease. He found that this was 
the case in an instance where a bullock had been buried in a pit over six 
feet deep. His proofs were absolutely conclusive. He placed sheep on the 
d, and they took the disease. He separated the bacillus-germs from 
the earth by washing it, and, multiplying them by cultivation, found that by 
inoculation they produced the disease. He found them especially in the 
casts brought to the surface by earth-worms, and in the contents of their 
digestive organs ; and he found, further, that in districts where the soil was 
of such a nature that earth-worms were rare, the disease, when accidentally 
imported, was not found to spread. Here is an anecdote which curiously 
illustrates how scientific discoveries may come about. In 1865 Baron 
Seebach was Saxon Minister at Paris. Having suffered severely from Splenic 
Fever on his estate, he took great interest in the subject, and had evidently 
conversed with the French Minister of Agriculture respecting it. The result 
was that he was asked to detail his experiences in a memorandum. That 
memorandum the French Minister placed in M. Pasteur’s hands, and it 
seems to have given him the clue to the manner in which the disease is 
It has recently been published. In it the Baron narrates various 
circumstances which had induced him to think that his enormous losses 
from Splenic Fever were due to the presets of the disease from the 
gtaves of dead animals. But what confirmed him in his suspicions was this: 
a sheep that had died of the disease had been buried in a corner of a field 
on which a crop of corn’ had subsequently been grown, and which the 
following was sown with clover. e attention of the Baron had been 
accidentally directed to the place at the time ; and one day, in passing, he 
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remarked that the clover had grown with exceptional luxuriance over the 
spot. A few days later, he noticed that some one had stolen the clover 
which grew at that corner of the field. The next day a woman on his 
pay came to him weeping, to tell him that her goat had just died, and 

er cow was very ill. The disease was found to be Splenic Fever ; and the 
woman confessed it was she who had stolen the clover, and given it to the 
unfortunate goat and cow. 

But to return to M. Pasteur and his experiments in cultivating the bacillus 
of this disease. He was not the man to allow himself to be foiled by the 
perversity with which this o ism insisted, when artificially cultivated, on 
running to spores. He found that, by maintaining his chicken-broth at a 
temperature of about 110° Fahr., he could prevent spores from being 
developed, and induce the organism to multiply itself by subdivision, like 
its congener in Fowl-cholera. He found that, when this was accomplished, 
precisely the same results followed exposure to the atmosphere as 
follo in the other case, but with much greater rapidity ; that the organ- 
ism could be tamed ; that a virus could be produced of any desired degree 
of attenuation ; and that, when it was sufficiently attenuated, inoculated 
upon sheep or cattle, it gave rise only to trifling constitutional results, but 
at the same time wrought such a change in the system of the animal as 
protected it against subsequent attacks of Splenic Fever just as effectually 
= was known to be the case when an animal recovered from the natural 

sease. 

The annual loss to France from Splenic Fever being close on a million 
sterling, the commercial value of this discovery was too great to allow it 
long to remain without a public test. In May last, at Melun, before a 
number of scientific authorities, fifty sheep were taken, twenty-five inocu- 
lated with the attenuated or tamed organism, and ear-marked, and the 
others left untouched. A fortnight afterwards the whole number were 
inoculated with Splenic Fever. On the twenty-five previously inoculated 
with the attenuated bacillus no result followed. As to the others, within 
fifty hours the whole number were dead of Splenic Fever. A similar public 
test undertaken in July exhibited precisely similar consequences. Since 
then many thousands of animals have been inoculated with the attenuated 
virus, and the commercial results of the experiment will soon speak for 
themselves. 

But M. Pasteur has discovered that not only can this bacillus be attenu- 
ated, but that bya converse process it can be restored to its original virulence 
and ferocity. This Bacillus anthracis appears to be an organism of very 
cosmopolitan taste, so far as mammalia are concerned ; for though it is 
Pacem ame pe to us as infesting cattle and sheep, it also, when accidentally 
inoculated on man, gives rise to that terrible disease known as malignant 
pustule. It lies hid in the condition of spores, in hair of horses and the 
wool of sheep that have died of the disease, and finding its way along with 
other dust to the lungs of the people who handle them, occasions another 

terrible malady, known as hairworkers’ or woolsorters’ disease, and it par- 
ticularly affects the class of rodentia. In them this bacillus appears to find 
a most congenial home, and in them it flourishes with a deadliness peculiarly 
characteristic. Now M. Pasteur discovered that, if the attenuated bacillus— 
the organism tamed through long cultivation in oxygen—be cultivated through 
a succession of young guinea-pigs, it will speedily re-acquire all its original 
virulence. That this is not an isolated fact in the history of such organisms 
is shown by the circumstance that a similar re-crudescence can be effected 
in the case of the virus of Fowl-cholera, by repeated cultivations of the at- 
tenuated organism on small birds, such as sparrows, to which it proves fatal 
long after it has ceased to be capable of destroying the life of fowls. 
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I shall only refer to one other curious discovery made in the course of 
M. Pasteur’s investigation. I relate it because it seems to cast some light 
on the success which has attended the treatment of certain Fevers to which 
mankind is subject, by cold affusions. M. Pasteur discovered that if you 
introduce the bacillus of Splenic Fever into the circulation of the fowl, under 
ordinary circumstances it produces no result. The temperature of the 
fowl’s body appears to prevent its multiplication in the system. Cool down 
that temperature, however, by placing the fowl in water, and repeat the 

tion, and the disease at once manifests itself. Let the temperature 

rise, the organism perishes, and the fowl revives. And here I shall for the 

t leave M. Pasteur, and briefly recapitulate the results obtained—most 

of them, be it remembered, within the last few months—by other labourers 
in the same field. 

There is another disease of cattle equally fatal in its results with Splenic 
Fever, but distinct from it, and known amongst French veterinarians as 
charbon symptomatigue, or from the name of the author who first described 
it, 4a maladie de Chabert.* Now M. Chauveau—to whose researches I have 
before referred—had proved that very different results followed on the in- 
troduction of certain morbid viruses into the animal system, according as 

are carried right into the blood by injection into a vein, or simply intro- 
duced into the tissues outside the circulation. More recently, in investiga- 
ing the strange resistance displayed by Algerian sheep to the power of 
Splenic Fever, M. Chauveau found that it could be overcome by the introduc- 
tion of large amounts of the specific organism into the system. By carefully 
limiting the number of bacilli introduced, however, he found he could give 
rise to a trivial infection which increased the natural resistance of the 
animal to subsequent experimental inoculation with the disease. Working 
on the lines thus disclosed, three young veterinary surgeons of Lyons, 
MM. Arloing, Cornevin, and Thomas, discovered that if the micro-organism ° 
which gives rise to the maladie de Chabert, and which can also be artificially 
cultivated, be injected in carefully graduated doses into the torrent of the 
blood, so that the tissues shall not be contaminated, it gives rise to but very 
trifling constitutional disturbance, but at the same time produces a change in 
the system of the animal which effectually protects it against subsequent 
attacks of the disease. The discovery was publicly tested at Lyons in June 
last, and it, too, the French Government are now engaged in testing on a 
large commercial scale. 

Let us now turn to another disease, which is probably the last in the world 
that you would suspect of being due to a parasitic organism—Rabies, or Hydro- 
phobia. M. Pasteur has been working at it for some time past, and he has 
made some extraofdinary discoveries. Among other things, he has found 
that the saliva of a boy who died of that disease contained organisms which 
could be cultivated artificially ; and that the results inoculated on rabbits 
produced a disease which proved fatal with startling rapidity, but was quite 
distinct in its symptoms from any known form of Hydrophobia. M. Pasteur 
considers this to be a new and distinct disease, but as yet no practical result 
of his investigations has been published. Meanwhile, M. Caltier, another 
veterinary surgeon of Lyons, who for years past has made a special study of 
Rabies, adopting a hint from the result of the investigation of his colleagues 
with respect to the maladie de Chabert, tried the effect of introducing the 
virus of Hydrophobia into the torrent of the blood by injecting it into the 
veins of a number of sheep and goats. To his delight he found that the 
same results followed the practice which had attended it in the maladie de 
Chabert. Animals which received the virus directly into their circulation, 


* The so-called Black-quarter of cattle—Ev. 
VOL. XIII. 2A 
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not only did not suffer the least inconvenience from it, but, when sub- 
esther § exposed to repeated inoculations of hydrophobic virus, it produced 
on them no effect ; while unprotected animals, subjected to the same tests, 
invariably succumbed to the disease. Hydrophobia, communicated in the 
ordinary way, is generally a long time before it takes a hold upon the 
system ; and M. Galtier is at present endeavouring to ascertain whether, by 
stepping in with his intravenous inoculation in animals which have been 
bitten by rabid dogs, he cannot anticipate and neutralise the natural develop. 
ment of the disease, as we can the slower development of Smallpox infection 
by the more rapid action of vaccine lymph. 

Another disease, which, until within the last few years, was in this country 
believed to be absolutely non-contagious, is Consumption ; and yet it, and 
the whole class of tubercular diseases to which it belongs, have been proved to 
be eminently infectious. They have been transmitted from man to the lower 
animals, and from one lower animal to another. Forsome time back, M, 
Toussaint has been engaged in investigating the subject. He tells us that 
a large number of the cattle sent to the slaughterhouses in France suffer from 
the disease, and that the presence of tubercles in their lungs is not considered 
to render them unfit for human food ; and I believe that the position of 
Great Britain, in both these respects, will be found precisely similar to that 
of France. He found that, by feeding pigs with the lungs of such animals, 
he produced tubercular disease in them. He found further, that the juices 
of the muscles were permeated with the infection, and that they, too, were 
effective for the propagation of the disease. Further, within the last few 
weeks, M. Toussaint has announced to the French Academy of Sciences 
that he had succeeded in isolating and cultivating the microscopic organism 
which gives rise to Tuberculosis ; and, after a series of cultivations in animal 
soups, had reproduced Tuberculosis with it on other animals. The important 
fact in connection with the organism is, that it can stand a high degree ot 
heat without perishing, M. Toussaint having succeeded in inoculating the 
malady from juice expressed from the steak of a tubercular ox, cooked so as to 
be but slightly underdone. If this be true, it affords us a certainty of at least 
being able to limit the ravages of human tubercular disease, by directing our 
attention to what must be a most fruitful source of infection, namely, the sale 
of diseased meat. 

Ague, again, has long been known to be associated with exposure to ex- 
halations from marshy ground. Of late years it has been known that a 
microscopic organism—also a bacillus—was to be found in the blood of 

rsons afflicted with the disease. Within the last couple of years, Dr. 

lebs, a German who has done much work in this field, and Dr. Tomassi 
Crudelli, an Italian savant associated with him in the investigation, dis- 
covered that, by treating with water the soil of a fever-haunted marsh of the 
Campagna, the germs of an organism which flourished in the soil could be 
washed out ; that germs of this organism floated—though in much smaller 
numbers—in the air which rested on the marsh ; that, by shaking it up with 
water, they too might be washed out; and that, by repeating the opera- 
tion again and again, an appreciable number of them might be collected from 
the air. Water, suspending the organisms thus obtained, introduced into 
the circulation of a dog, produced Ague more or less rapidly and more or less 
violent, according to the numbers in which the bacilli were present. This 
not only explains the nature of the danger encountered by persons exposed 
to emanations from marshy ground, but it shows why intermittent Fevers so 
frequently manifest a new activity after operations involving a disturbance of 
the soil ; and it further renders apparent why it is that quinine, which is 
known to kill such organisms, is so invaluable a remedy and preventive 
against the effects of exposure to swampy malaria. 
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Micro-organisms and Disease. 


But cui bono? you may ask; of what advantage is all this yoqey 
when, without possessing it, quinine has for years been known to be the 
appropriate remedy? In many forms of malarial Fever the poison is too 
virulent, and the course of the disease too rapid, for routine medicine to be 
of any avail. But, guided by exact knowl you can go straight at the 
source of the mischief. With this object Dr. Déclat, to whom I have before 
referred, suggested the vigorous use of phenic acid, by injection into the 
veins and otherwise, as a means likely to prove effective against the 

isms of Yellow Fever and kindred acute forms of malarial poisoning. 
The suggestion went out to Brazil, and in June last M. de Lacaille, a French 
physician resident in Rio, wrote home his experience of it. The first case 
on which he tried it was a young lady apparently on the point of death from 
the worst form of the disease, a fever attended with the fatal black vomit. 
In three days she was out of danger. “ During the thirty years in which I 
have been employed in fighting Yellow Fever,” writes M. de Lacaille, “this 
is the first patient whom I am certain of having snatched from death at 
such a period of the disease.” In a dozen other cases the treatment was 
cro with equal success; but in most of them, adds M. de Lacaille, 
“the cure was so rapid that, notwithstanding my long experience, I have 
asked m if they could really have been Yellow Fever. Called in at the 
period of incubation, the triumph is easy.” 

Did time permit, I might quote other instances in which within the last 
few months the specific organisms which constitute the potential causes 
of diseases of mankind and the lower animals have been successfully 
isolated and cultivated in artificial media. I might tell you of the 
researches of M. Pasteur with regard to boils and puerperal Fever. I 
might describe the important discoveries of M. Talamon with respect 
to Diphtheria—how he has succeeded in isolating and cultivating the organ- 
ism which occasions it—how he has shown that it can be conveyed from 
mankind to various domestic animals, and from domestic animals back to 
man ; and how these facts —_— many features in the history of diphtheric 
contagion hitherto inexplicable, and present to preventive medicine a new 
indication for the limitation of this terrible disease. I will conclude by 
briefly referring to two only of the numerous practical points which the 
history of the brilliant series of discoveries I have very inadequately 
sketched seems to me to suggest. 

In the first place, it teaches in every line the necessity, from the stand- 
point of public health, of 4 om every person suffering from an epidemic 
or contagious malady as a hot swarming with living organisms which 
cause and spread the disease. So | as these are confined within the 
body of the individual, the public—selfishly s ing—need not trouble itself; 
but when the organism commences to be eliminated from the body, when 
its spores in millions and hundreds of millions are sent forth by the skin or 
the intestines, then the danger to the community begins. We have seen 
how tenacious of life these disease-germs are, and we know that in many 
cases—as, for example, in Smallpox and Scarlatina—the stage of the disease 
at which the process of elimination is most active occurs when the patient 
is already convalescent. According to our — system, it is nobody’s 
business to look after him at this period, and he is sent forth into the com- 
munity to scatter disease-germs by the thousand wherever he goes. We 
: enormous sums of money in endeavouring to cope with disease when 
ithas broken out. It seems to me we might spend a little much more 
profitably in securing the destruction of its seeds. It should be the duty 
of the public sanitary authorities to provide convalescent homes for patients 
recovering from serious infectious diseases, where they might be taken care 
of until all danger of the propagation of infection by them had ceased 
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Were this duty attended to, the recent discoveries as to the nature and 
causation of disease, to my mind, leave not the smallest doubt that we 
—~— be spared many epidemics, and that one disease especially—I refer 
to Scarlatina—might be made to show a very different death-tale in our 
tables of mortality. 

In the second place, the whole history of the chain of discoveries which 
have furnished the topic of this address seems to me to teach the enormous 
importance of the study of comparative medicine and pathology, not in 
their connection with human diseases alone, but as branches of a science 
affecting the whole animal and vegetable world. It was, as we have seen, 
Pasteur’s researches on the pathology of ferments which led to Lister's 
application of his great principle to human surgery, and to the discovery of 
methods which promise to stamp out some of the most fatal diseases of 
flocks and herds ; it was to Jenner’s observation of an eruption of the cow 
that we are indebted for the discovery of vaccination ; and it is their 
investigations into the diseases of domestic animals that has enabled 
the veterinary surgeons of France, within the last few months, to make 
such preponderating contributions towards the solution of questions 
vitally affecting, not merely those animals, but mankind. The University 
within whose walls we are now assembled has, by the institution of a new 
degree, acknowledged the importance of the study of State Medicine. If 
she would add to the many services she has already rendered to the cause 
of science, I would suggest that she could —_ no step of greater prac- 
tical utility than the institution of a chair of Comparative Medicine and 
Pathology—a chair the duty of whose incumbent it should be to investigate 
and expound the most recent knowledge and discoveries as to the diseased 
condition of every living thing, and their bearings or probable bearings upon 
the diseases of mankind. 

However this suggestion may be received, one thing is clear, unless greater 
— is given to such studies, this country can hardly hope to hold 

er own against her neighbours in the cultivation of medical science. And 
no greater misfortune could befall the nation. It is all very well for us here 
to discuss the administrative phases of public sanitation. Administration, 
when intelligent and active administration can be secured, is capable of 
much. There is much which enlightened legislation may still effect. But 
we must beware, while crying out for fresh enactments and extended powers, 
not to overlook the fact that throughout the kingdom those powers which 
the law already provides for the preservation of public health are but half 
enforced. After all, the law in such matters can only follow in the wake of 
science, and for its effective operation must everywhere depend on the dif- 
fusion of correct and exact ideas as to the cause of diseases and the modes 
of preserving health. Every year’s ience, therefore, convinces me more 
and more that it is to the spread of scientific knowledge, rather than to Par- 
liament, that we must look for the full development of preventive medicine; 
that to the physician, rather than the statesman, we must appeal “to stand 
between the living and the dead, and stay the plague.” 


THE PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF RABIES. 


AN important addition to the observations which have been made on the 
minute changes in the nerve-centres in Rabies has been published in the last 
number of Virchow’s Archiv, by Kolessnikow, Professor at the Veterinary 
Institution at St. Petersburg. He has examined the brain and spinal cord 
of twenty dogs which died with unmistakable symptoms of the disease. In 
most of the cases the only naked eye changes which he found in the nerve- 
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centres were those of vascular hyperzemia, most marked in the cerebral and 
+> pia mater. In some cases an cedematous state was also observed. 
microscopical changes were similar in all the cases examined, the 

only differences being in degree. The alterations were localised in certain 
and consisted of an infiltration of round elements such as has been 
Pescribed by many previous observers. The blood-vessels presented the 
chief morbid appearances. They were dilated and distended with blood. In 
some, especially the smaller veins, the lumen was occluded by white blood- 
corpuscles. The infiltration of the -walls of the -vessels with corpuscular 
elements, so constantly described, was found by Kolessnikow in all cases, 
and he believes that the process sometimes begins in the adventitia and 
extends inwards, sometimes in the intima, and extends outwards. The 
nuclei of the wall of the vessel were increased in size, and a proliferation of 
the endothelial cells could be clearly seen in the intima of the veins and 
capillaries. The connective-tissue cells in the adventitia also became pro- 
liferated and the sheath infiltrated with roundish corpuscles, which were 
accumulated also in the spaces between the outer coat and the muscular layer 
of the vessel, into which they ultimately spread, so that the whole thickness 
of the wall became thus ultimately infiltrated. Similar corpuscles were also 
found in the adjacent nerve-tissue. Hzemorrhages were found in many parts 
of the brain and spinal cord. Coexisting with these changes in the walls of 
the vessels, deposits of clear yellowish refracting substance were found 
between the endothelial cells, and between the adventitia and the inner coat, 
separating the tissue elements and narrowing the lumen of the vessel. They 
were often seen surrounded by the infiltrating cells. They were rarely seen 
within the lumen of the vessel. They were present immediately after death. 
They reacted to colouring agents, as albuminous substances or colloid bodies. 


They are believed to arise from the blood-corpuscles, on account of their 
occasional presence among the latter. Similar masses were found in the 


walls of vessels in other mm paytig 5 in those of the nerves, hypoglossal, 
vagus, sympathetic, etc., and in the liver, kidneys, lungs, heart, and spleen. 
The changes were always found to be well marked in the cerebral 
hemispheres, especially in the parietal and frontal lobes, but much more 
slightly in the occipital lobe. They were found also in the corpus striatum 
and optic thalamus, especially in the layers beneath the ependyma of the 
lateral ventricle. In two cases small extravasations were met with. 
Infiltration of the walls of the vessels was found in all cases in the corpora 
igemina and pons varolii, and with even greater intensity in the medulla 
oblongata. Around the nerve cells and capillaries of the hypoglossus, vagus, 
and spinal accessery nuclei accumulations of round cells were seen, some 
ek a tenth of a millimetre in diameter. Small hemorrhages were always 
found in the spinal cord. In the latter the infiltration of the walls of the 
vessels was almost uniformly present, and the spinal canal was usually 
lugged with a granular mass and surrounded by lymphoid elements. 
Large colloid-looking masses were present in most of the blood-vessels. The 
different intensity of the changes in different cases is ascribed to the degree 
of intensity of the poison, and especially to the duration of the disease. The 
ges described are for the most part the same as those met with in man 
by Benedikt, Coats, Gowers, and others ; but the observations are especially 
valuable from the number of cases investigated, and the demonstration 
which they afford of the uniformity with which these are met with in the 
rabid dog.—Zancet. 
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EQUINE DISTEMPER (/JNFLUENZA ERYSIPELATOSA 
EQUORUM. FEBRIS CATARRHALIS EPIDEMICA®* CON. 
TAGIOSA EQUORUM). 


BY PROFESSOR DIECKERHOFF, BERLIN ROYAL VETERINARY SCHOOL,+ 


SINCE the spring of the present year, the equine population of France and 
Germany has been visited by an epizoétic, which, in the literature of the 
last few years, has been principally discussed under the title of “ Influenza,” 
or a particular form of Influenza. 

Its character and nomenclature are subjects upon which professional men 
hold the most contrary views. In the hope of assisting to solve these diff. 
culties, I venture to offer a few general remarks upon this disease to the 
readers of this journal. 

The history of veterinary science shows the malady to be by no means a 
new one. Solleysel observed it in Germany in 1648. It was widely diffused 
over western Europe in 1688 and 1699. Great numbers of horses were 
affected in Europe in 1711 and 1712; again in 1732, as well as in 1767 and 
1776. In 1786, breaking out afresh in Hanover, it gradually extended to 
Southern Germany and Italy. When|in 1804 and 1806, it visited Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, and other portions of Western Europe, it received a great 
amount of attention from the veterinarians of that time. They bestowed 
upon it such names as, Influ Nervous Catarrhal Fever, etc. In the 
ever-memorable years of 1813 and 1814, the Russian army imported it into 
North Germany, from which circumstance it became known as the “ Russian 
horse-sickness.” The years 1824 and 1825 were characterised by its general 
distribution in France and South and West Germany. Girard designated 
it “ Gastro-Entérite,” whilst in Germany it was frequently spoken of as 
“ The French-sickness.” “ Horse-typhus,” “ Pulmonal-typhus,” and “ Typhoid 
Influenza,” are others of the many terms which it has at various times re- 
ceived. In 1851 North Germany, and especially Berlin, were once more 
the seats of its ravages. In the Austro-Prussian Campaign of 1866, it was 
very prevalent amongst the ca horses at Vienna. Roll described it as 
the “ Catarrhal form of Influenza.” In the autumn of 1869 it was observed 
in St. Petersburg, and in the beginning of the following year made its ap- 
pearance at Dorpat and the neighbourhood, where it was studied by Jessen, 
who named it Influenza. Very soon afterwards the extensive transport of 
horses from Russia, consequent on the Franco-German war, was the means 
whereby it again gained access to Germany. Proceeding onward from 
east to west, it soon reached other parts of Germany, as well as Belgium and 
France. The horses of the occupation-army were for several weeks in the 
spring of 1871 the victims of its ravages, and as the German legions with- 

w, it followed them to South Germany. England was the next country 
invaded, the horses especially in the large towns suffering severely in 1871 
and 1872. When in 1872 it made its appearance in the New World, it created 
a great stir and sensation. To me it seems not at all improbable that the 
contagion was conveyed from England to Canada, where it first broke out. 
In a few weeks it had reached the principal towns of the United States, 
where the immense losses it occasioned soon attracted the attention of the 
press, whose accounts of the disease were in all probability greatly exag- 
qoeered. The American Veterinarian regarded it as a new disease, and 

scribed it as “* Influenza,” or as “ Epihippic Fever.” The German dailies 
soon came to speak of it as the “ American horse-sickness.” 

From France we learn that the disease was very prevalent during the 

* Epizodtica (?)—Translator. 


+ Translated from ‘* Adam’s Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht.” 
September, 1881. By W. F. Garside, M.R.C.V.S. 
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Equine Distemper. 


early months of the present year, especially in the capital. The French 
veterinarians applied to it the terms “Gastro-enteritis,” or “Gastro-hepa- 
titis.” During the previous month it broke out in Alsace, in Baden, and in 
Bavaria (Munich). 

In Berlin it was noticed at the commencement of last June, since when 
ithas spread to many large horse establishments, and at the present moment 
js still extending its area. The Berlin Omnibus Company possesses 1050 
horses, stabled in five depéts, four of which the disease has gradually in- 
vaded. Up to the present time 497 horses have been affected, the greater 

ion being now, however, convalescent. Thirteen cases have terminated 
ally. In several other large establishments the mortality has reached 
ten to fifteen per cent., in others the loss has been very trifling ; so that 
ps about five per cent. may be taken as representing the average mor- 
tality amongst affected animals. 

In this short essay my intention is not to enter into a discussion as to 
the pathology of the malady. I shall content myself with saying that it is 
aspecific, contagious, infectious febrile disease running an acute course. 
Its origin is always to be traced to contagion. Other causes take no part 
in its production. Infection results as a rule irom the expired air of 
diseased or convalescent animals. It may, however, arise from a veritable 
transmission of the contagion by persons from diseased to healthy animals. 
After infection, five to six days usually elapse prior to the first symptoms 
becoming manifest. Convalescence occupies very o!ten one to two weeks, 
relapses during this period, however, being by no means unfrequent. Those 
horses which at the commencement of the disease are taken off work, placed 
in suitable, well-aired stalls, and carefully attended to, have almost without 
exception the disease in a mild form ; whilst, on the other hand, horses 
which continue to be subjected to exertion, or are maintained in close over- 
heated stables, invariably suffer to a much greater extent. 

About ten per cent. appear insusceptible to the contagium, and fifteen to 
twenty per cent. of the affected ones suffer only slightly. 

The iollowing are the most important changes occurring in the organs 
of the body of an affected animal :— 

1. Fever, in which the internal temperature rises from 103°, 105°, 106°, 
and even 107°2°. The external temperature is changeable, the coat stares, 
but shiverings (Schzittel/frost) or muscular tremblings are never observed. 

2. Myocarditis parenchymatosa, which I regard as the most dangerous 
element in the disease, occasions an increase in the frequency of the pulse, 
which varies from 56 to 60 in mild attacks, to 90, 100, and 120 in severe ones. 

3. Superficial Catarrh of the respiratory mucous membrane, with nasal 
discharge, slight tumefaction of the submaxillary lymphatic glands, and 
easily-induced cough. 

4. Erysipelatous inflammation of the Conjunctiva palpebrarum, with 
edematous infiltration, especially in the mucous folds between the cartilago 
nictitans and the bulb of the eye. 

5. Erysipelatous inflammation of the Gastric and Intestinal mucous mem- 
branes, which disappears, as a rule, with the lowering of the febrile heat. 
The digestive mucous membrane is, during the first few days, oedematous 
and infiltrated with a yellow fibrinogenous fluid, to which the swollen con- 
dition is due. Peyer’s patches are also involved in the swelling. In the 
very severe cases in which death takes place during the height of the fever 
the connective tissue of the mesenteries appears «edematous, and the abdo- 
minal cavity contains a yellowish fluid. 

6. ne parenchymatosa, with extensive swelling, partial Icterus, 
fatty infiltration and degeneration of the liver substance. 

7. Myositis, to which may be traced the Prostatio virium and the 
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unsteady gait often observed. Coupled with congestion of the lungs, it 
also occasions the frequent but not invariably increased frequency of the 
respiratory movements. 

8. Erysipelas phlegmonosum of the extremities, and in males of the 
external genital organs. In mild cases this is, however, often absent. 

g. Congestion of the Brain and Spinal Cord.—The kidneys and spleen 
are, as a rule, only slightly affected. Sometimes death takes place about 
the second or fifth day from the commencement of the disease, and is then 
the result of cardiac weakness, or in some cases cerebral paralysis. During 
convalescence, complications of a fatal nature often arise, the most frequent 
and serious of which is Broncho-pneumonia. Continuous intestinal 
inflammation (Diarrhcea) or Laminitis, during the second or third week, 
are likewise occasional causes of death ; whilst in some cases the animals 
perish from the enormous erysipelatous phlegmon in the subcutis and 
aponeuroses, or as a result of paralysis of the posterior extremities. 

The foregoing characteristics will suffice to show the specific and 
contagious nature of this. malady, as well as the fact that it has nothing in 
common with Pleuro-pneumonia Contagiosa Equorum. The view held by 
some authors that both diseases are different forms of primary disease 
(Influenza), is therefore untenable. But in Germany, for many years 
the Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia of horses has been spoken of as 
Influenza. It would, therefore, be devoid of purpose to apply the same 
term to the disease under consideration. 

Now it may be suggested that it would be better, inasmuch as the Pleuro- 
pneumonia of horses has so many analogies with the Croupous Pneumonia 
of the human subject, as well as with the lung disease of cattle, to dispense 
with the word Influenza altogether, as applied to this disease, and speak of it 
simply as “ Pleuro-pneumonia Contagiosa Equorum.” Whilst acknowledging 
the justice of the principle, I feel bound, on practical grounds, to object to 
its adoption. 

I therefore Propose to the German veterinarians that we should name the 
present disease “ Equine Distemper” (Staupe der Pferde), and retain for 
the other disease “ Equine Chest-disease” (Brustseuche der Pferde). The 
word “Distemper,” which in itself expresses nothing further than a 
“ disorder,” for scientific purposes can easily be limited to a specific disease. 
In medicine such words as Plague, Lues, Influenza, have come to be applied 
to special diseases of the human subject. That the word “ Distemper’ is 
already used to express a disease of dogs is no argument against my 
proposition. Human plague (Die Pest der Menschén) is another disease to 
Cattle-plague and no veterinarian would find any difficulty in conceiving 
“Equine Distemper” as a different disease to “ Canine Distemper.” 

p ar from having been confined to the countries mentioned in the pre- 
ceding lines, this malady has been exceedingly prevalent in this country, 
and especially in London, during the present year, and has not yet left us. 
From personal observation, I can testify to the identity of the disease here 
and on the Continent. It seems somewhat surprising that no communication 
should have been made to the journals in reference to its presence amongst us. 

Professor Dieckerhoff will, I know, pardon my drawing his attention to the 
fact that Professor Williams has in this country already insisted on the 
difference between this malady and Epizoétic Pleuro-pneumonia of horses ; 
for in speaking of the latter in “ Veterinary Medicine” (page 346), he says, 
“ Erroneously called Influenza, it has seemingly and for some time t 
the place of this affection, from which it differs very materially. The true 
uncomplicated Influenza is a disease of the mucous structures ; this affects 
the serous covering and substance of the lungs.” ; 

“ Horse Distemper” is a term which has aad already been applied to this 
disease in Eneland —7rans/ator.] 
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BRITISH NATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 


TuE Second Sitting took place on the afternoon of the 2oth July, com- 


mencing at two o’clock. 
The PRESIDENT called for the discussion on Mr. Meyrick’s paper on 


‘“Soundness of Horses.” 


Messrs. PRESTON, of Mallow, and J. P. HEATH, of Exeter, having spoken 


shortly, 

Mr. SANTY, of Norwich, addressed the meeting. After expressing his 
opinion that Mr. Meyrick’s idea as to “the age at which bony tumours are 
liable to increase in size” was not definite enough, he proceeded to call 
attention to the difference between practical and legal soundness, dealing 
particularly with the condition of the hocks as an example. He next 
expressed the view that Bog Spavin seldom causes lameness in this country 
and that an animal with one foot smaller than its fellow is unsound. External 
Melanosis he considered liable to internal complications. 

After a few words from Mr. BOWER, 

Mr. WM. HUNTING showed that in the case of any defect it is absolutel 

for us to put in writing, or verbally state, that the animal is unsound. 
With regard to difference of opinion, there is no more of this among veteri- 
nary surgeons than among men of other professions, and there is more 
reason for such differences, for there are cases where no hard and fast rule 
can be made. The question of soundness and unsoundness must be settled 
for each individual case. We must remember that a horse is open to con- 
stant variations. With regard to a small foot, unless disease exists, either 
in uaeet or initiatory stage, we have no right to say the horse is 
unsoun: 

Mr. W. SOUTH thougkt those “ perfectly sound” horses of which we some- 


‘times hear must be very sound indeed, and the gentleman who gave such 


certificates himself a model of perfection. He questioned the right of the 
veterinary surgeon to fix the price of the horse examined by him. 

Mr. SEXTON, secretary to the Cart Horse Society, then drew attention to 
the difficulties he has experienced by some veterinary surgeons passing 
horses which have been rejected by others. He alluded especially to cases 
of Roaring and Sidebones. 

Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon OWLEs said : We must not discuss the law 
of soundness, for we do not make the law, and we are doubtful whether those 
who do would accept our conclusions. The Irish system of purchasing a 
horse subject to the opinion of a selected veterinary surgeon is best, as not 
tending to litigation. Theoretically we must decide : “ Soundness, health ; 
don, pointed out that fab f 

r. J. MoorE, of London, pointed out enlargement of a bursa o 
the flexor metatarsi is frequently mistaken for Spavin. He also discussed 
navicular disease in relation to soundness. 

Mr. E. STANLEY, of Warwick, showed that in these days of “ horsey” 
men, it is principally in cases of doubt and difficulty that we are called in. 
He considered that in no case should the term “ coarse hocked” be applied 
toa spavined animal, however good his action. The purchaser must be 

iven our opinion, and may be left to act up to it or not. Many a horse is 

mm with one foot smaller than its fellow, and therefore this condition must 
not lead to the rejection of an animal. Concerning Melanosis, certainly many 
horses live to a great age though affected by this disease. 

Mr. T. H. Srmcocks, of Drogheda, then drew attention to the definition 
of soundness drawn‘up by the Dublin Section at one of its meetings : “In 
our opinion a horse may be said to be sound if he is free from any disease 
or congenital malformation.” 
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Mr. WM. PALLIN, A.V.D., having had numbers of horses under observa- 
tion in his regiment for several years, was able to state as a fact that many 
horses with hocks undoubtedly unsound from a theoretical point of view, 
never gave way in consequence of work. Except there is actual malforma- 
tion, we are not justified in rejecting a horse for a small foot. 

Mr. J. H. STEEL said that the terms “soundness” and “ unsoundness” 
are, from the very nature of things, indefinite ; therefore it is absolutely 
impossible to, as the lawyers think they have done, draw a line between 
soundness and unsoundness. For example, healthy hocks differ in structure 
to the extent of a difference in the number of bones. We have no exact 
information as to what is a Splint, and what is a Sidebone in one horse is 
normal conformation in another. We must fall back on the term “ practi- 
cal soundness” to meet all these difficulties, and must judge of each 
individual case. Vices of conformation are not to be mentioned in 
certificates. 

Mr. R. WARD considered that the united opinion of a large number of 
veterinary practitioners would be appreciated and utilized by the legal autho- 
rities. The root of the evil known as difference of opinion among veterinary 

“surgeons, is that some work according to the legal, and others the practical 
definition of soundness. Mr. Sexton’s question about Roaring may be easily 
answered : “ A roarer does not always grunt, and a grunter is not necessarily 
a roarer ;” this is allowed by every member of the profession. 

Mr. SAMSON, of Mitcham agreed with the suggestion as to practical sound- 
ness. This suffices to clear the practitioner from blame in the event, say, 
of a horse dying a few days after examination and purchase, from a tumour 
in the brain. 

Mr. C. HUNTING thought it would be best to form a Congress Committee 
to draw up a code of rules to guide us in forming opinions, and to be adduced 
in the witness box as the outcome of deliberations of a large number of 
qualified practitioners. 

Mr. C. SHEATHER quite agreed with the last speaker, and thought in ex- 
aminations as to soundness the opinion of the examiner is often at fault. 

Mr. HEATH urged the necessity for a tabulated statement of conditions, 
and the expression of opinions by the most talented men of the profession 
as a basis for future conclusions. 

Mr. FREEMAN, of Hull, showed that a grunter, though not at the time a 
roarer, may have the disease in an incipient stage, and so subsequently 
become markedly affected. At agricultural shows certainly horses with Side- 
bones ought to be rejected. Much is to be taken into consideration in each 
case of diseased hocks. 

The PRESIDENT then showed that though much had been said on this 
subject no definite conclusions had been arrived at, since many men have 
many minds. One very great difficulty is that a horse sound to-day may be 
unsound to-morrow. With regard to difference of opinion, it certainly is a 
fact that we do so no more than other men. 

Professor AXE failed to see the present drift of the argument, but thought 
that our aim must be to increase the amount of pathological knowledge by 
practitioners, and to frame a form of certificate which will protect the prac- 
titioner from such legal mishaps as have sometimes followed the giving of a 
certificate of soundness. 

Mr. MEyRICK then replied to the questions put to him, and the discussion 
terminated. 

A resolution in support of the “ Veterinary Surgeons’ Bill” was carried, 
after some explanations of its present — by Messrs. Colam and 
Fleming ; measures were then taken for the immediate forwarding of this 
resolution through the proper channel. 


‘ 
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* The sitting then terminated. 

The Second Day’s Proceedings, Third Sitting, commenced by the accept- 
ance of the resolution that “ The Congress protests against the project of 
establishing a distinct veterinary licensing body in Ireland ; it also considers 
that a school in Ireland, affiliated with the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, would not tend to professional disunity, and therefore the estab- 
lishment of such a school is not open to these objections.” 

Professor ROBERTSON’S paper, on “ The Influence of Disease of the Lower 
- Animals on the Health of Man,” was then taken as read, and Professor AXE, 
in a long and able address, introduced the discussion on this subject. He 
insisted that the veterinary surgeon shall take part in the interests of public 
health, and that comparative pathology should be a part of the education of 
the sanitary officer. 

Professor DUNCAN, after an eloquent appeal in favour of increased micro- 
scopical research, and an expression of his opinion on the subject in ques- 
tion, carried a motion to the effect that “The Congress is desirous of 
recording its opinion that, both to the medical and veterinary practitioner, 
the study of comparative pathology is of paramount importance at the 

t time. 

Mr. MACKINDER then related a case of what he considered indubitable 
transmission of Tuberculosis from a cow to two people. 

The PRESIDENT also spoke on Tuberculosis, giving his ideas at some 
length. He showed that the science of experimental pathology must come 
largely to our aid in tracing the relations between disease in animals and in 
al Also that man receives more disease from animals than he gives to 

Ss. 

Dr. CREIGHTON, in response to a call from the President, expressed his 
views that hearty co-operation is necessary to elucidate many matters of 
interest to both medical and veterinary practitioners. He alluded to and 
explained his views that there is a form of Consumption in man resembling 
that seen in the ox. He thought much tubercular matter, especially milk 
from scrofulous cows, was sold to the detriment of the public. 

The PRESIDENT then called for statistics of the prevalence of Tuberculosis 
amongst the cattle of this country, such as he thought country practitioners 
couid best supply. He also suggested that certain forms of Enteric Fever in 
man might be dependent on Swine Plague. 

Dr. OSLER, of Montreal, thought there are as yet no reliable facts on this 
disease of pigs in its relation to maladies of mankind. He also expressed 
his views that to the medical practitioner this matter now before the notice 
of the meeting is the most likely of any to give good results to careful 

irers, 

r. PENHALE thought the percentage of tuberculous cows could hardly 
be estimated, because of the amount of deceit practised by butchers to secure 
sale of the carcases of such. He quoted a case in which an outbreak of 
vy Fig seemed due to Typhoid Fever in man. 

r. Morr then “ protested against meat inspectorships being given to 
non-graduates when members of the veterinary profession are available.” 
eg began this protest in a proposition which was subsequently accepted 

e meeting. 

Mr. HEATH mentioned a case of Diarrhoea resulting, apparently, from 
eating the flesh of a pig which died from Typhoid. He directed the atten- 
tion of veterinary surgeons to investigations on the subject under considera- 
tion as most likely to elevate us in the eyes of the public. 

_ The PRESIDENT then put Professor Duncan’s motion to the meeting, and 
it was carried by a show of hands. 

Mr. M. HEDLEY, of the Irish Inspecting Staff, then proposed, “The 
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Congress regrets that British veterinarians have hitherto received no Govern. 
ment aid to enable them to carry on original scientific investigations,” which 
met with the approval of the meeting. 

Mr. OLVER’s motion, that “The Congress protests against veterinary 
surgeons being called to serve on juries ” was highly approved, but discussed 
in its relations to the “ Veterinary Surgeons’ Bill.” It was then carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. JAMES ROWE then proposed, “The Congress approves the action of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in endeavouring to obtain a 
Government grant for its ‘ Building Fund,’ and consider its services to the 
public entitle it to at least such slight recognition.” This led to some 
remarks by several gentlemen on the frequent mistake of confusing the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons with the Royal Veterinary College, 
made by uninitiated persons. It was felt that a fitting building for the 
former would be the best means of preventing this confusion, and the 
proposition was accepted by the meeting. 

Mr. J. H. STEEL then obtained from the Congress a vote in favour of the 
following resolution : “ The Congress, as a national gathering, ventures to 
suggest to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, that with a view to 
consolidating and extending its authority, and preventing the multiplication 
of portals to the profession, it will take measures for the judicious affiliation 
of veterinary schools of all parts of the British empire.” 

Dr. OSLER said that such a movement would be willingly accepted by the 
Canadian schools. 

Professor WALTERS spoke at some length and most forcibly in proposing 
to the meeting, “The Congress considers that, notwithstanding official 
recognition, veteri surgeons, as such, have not hitherto received such 
honours, rewards, and- appointments as from time to time are distributed 
among the members of other learned professions.” The Congress voted 
unanimously in favour of this. 

Mr. MACKINDER’S proposition, “ The Congress approves of the action 
recently taken by some influential societies at their shows, in disqualifying 
as prize-takers all animals, which can be used for breeding purposes, 
affected with hereditary disease,” was readily adopted ; as also was that of 
Mr. WM. PALLIN, “ That the Congress protests against the prevailing ten- 
dency to work horses too young ; especially it considers that the excessively 
early racing at present frequently adopted tends to deterioration of the 
English racehorse, and to the increase of unsoundness in British horses in 
general.” Mr. Pallin alluded to this in relation to thoroughbreds, and Mr. 
HUNTING, senior, supplemented his remarks by showing that the same thing 
applies to cart-horses. 

Mr. N. ALMOND then, for Mr. GERRARD, who was unfortunately prevented 
by illness from attending, brought forward the following proposition by 
means of Mr. Gerrard’s notes and a few observations of his own, “ The 
Congress is of opinion that the indiscriminate method of breeding live 
stock, notably horses, from unsound and injudiciously-selected animals, 
tends to the increase of sickness and the general deterioration of the races 
of domesticated animals.” After remarks by several of the gentlemen pre- 
sent, especially in favour of the licensing of stallions by the Government, the 
proposition was carried, and the meeting adjourned for luncheon. 

The Fourth Sitting commenced at two p.m. by a statement from the 
Chair of the valuable and energetic support which, since the last evening, had 
been given to the advocates of the “ Veterinary Surgeons’ Bill” then before 
the House, by the Royal Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals. 

Mr. SANTY then exhibited his tooth-drawing instrument, and explained its 
use. 
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Captain RUSSELL’s on “Effective Legislation against Contagious 
Diseases of Animals Ve Oa taken as read, and Mr. SANTy opened the 
discussion on this subject by an excellent review of the systems at present 
in vogue. He especially thought that independent veterinary inspection 
cannot be carried on by private practitioners. 

The CHAIRMAN deplored the slowness of our advances in this matter in 
Great Britain, and alluded to the duties of the veterinary profession in the 
extirpation of all these diseases, a matter which can be done, and ought to 
be done at once. 

Mr. Jas. Moore then spoke of inoéulation as a sure prophylactic against 
Pleuro-pneumonia. He feared the insidious nature of Glanders would pre- 
yent its ever being thoroughly eradicated from this country. 

Mr. WM. HUNTING remarked that Orders in Council and Acts of Par- 
liament are all very well, but the difficulty is to get them thoroughly acted 
upon. He thought Government ought to require veterinary surgeons to 
— all cases of Glanders which come under their notice. 

r. WARD gave instances of the unsatisfactory working of the present 
system, and cordially approved of Mr. Santy’s suggestions as to the appoint- 
ment of independent inspectors. He embodied his views in a resolution, 
which was accepted by the meeting: “ With a view to the suppression of 
direful contagious animal diseases, it is the opinion of the Congress that 
members of the profession should be appointed as officers for that purpose 


Mr. M. HEDLEY, jun., considered the clauses of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act quite sufficient for suppression of Pleuro-pneumonia if 
thoroughly carried out, but they seldom are so. If local authorities will not 
od this, the central authorities must take all these matters into their 


After some further remarks from the CHAIRMAN, the discussion was con- 
sidered closed. 

The meeting then took Mr. WM. HUNTING’s paper on “Cruelty to 
Animals from a Veterinary Point of View,” as read, and the discussion on it 
was opened by Mr. CLEMENT STEPHENSON, who, after speaking of the 
different dispositions of animals, said there is no man can do so much 
towards preventing cruelty to animals as a veterinary surgeon. We ought 
to go about our patients gently and carefully, and speak quietly. He then 
enumerated a number of different forms of cruelty, making comments on 
each of them, especially on unnecessary blistering and excessively heavy 


shoeing. 

_Mr. Rowe thought the time of the meeting ought to be devoted to con- 
sideration of a Series of questions as to what is or is not cruelty. He 
thought the “‘ Aye” or “ No” of the meeting should be taken in this con- 
nection on such practices as docking, cropping dogs’ ears, “ worming,” 
uncalled-for operations of all kinds, etc. 

Mr. Cowl! next read his opinions on vivisection as observed by him at 
the veterinary schools on the Continent, practised for the purpose of 
attaining surgical manipulative skill. He showed the beneficial effects of 
persistent efforts which he had made to protect the victims of this cruelty, 
concluding by proposing that “ The Congress pass a vote in opposition to 
such methods of education as being quite needless.” 

Mr. ARMATAGE seconded the motion. 

Mr. Cowan then brought before the meeting the question of spaying of 
swine in its relations to cruelty. 

_ Mr. CoLAM complimented Mr. Cowie on his efforts to suppress vivisec- 
tional education in surgery in France and other continental countries, but 
feared he overrated the success of his efforts. He then explained at length 
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the relations between the i profession and the R.S.P.C.A. in the 
matter of cruelty. He requested the opinion of the meeting on the process 
of “ caponing fowls,” which he thought most barbarous, and would like to 
suppress. He questioned the necessity for castration. He distributed to 
the members present small books on cruelty and bearing-reins as prepared 
by the Society. He thought the meeting could not decide absolutely what 
is cruelty. is question had wisely been left open by the legislature, 
Docking is penal as being cruel. 

Mr. SAMSON showed reasons why it is absolutely necessary to dock some 
horses. Also he urged that exercising in cases of Laminitis and blistering 
are sometimes cruel as being excessively or injudiciously resorted to. 

Mr. SHEATHER thought a most unwarrantable irritation has been raised 
against bearing-reins. Without their aid we should have to pension off 
numbers of useful draught animals. So the bearing-rein is sometimes an 
article of utility. 

Mr. MEYRICK agreed with the last speaker. “ Nicking,” or “ docking,” 
he thought warrantable in some cases. Dishorning is a brutal operation. 
Shoeing is sometimes so performed as to be cruel. 

Mr. HURRELL drew attention to the overloading of horses. He 
ceeded to express his ey of castrating pigs to promote their fattening, 
but very ey reprobated the use of the caustic clamps in castration. 
Often the sale of irritant drugs by chemists and other unqualified persons 
caused severe pain. Again, improperly managed parturition cases, drawing 
teeth to make the animal look older, are associated with unnece pain. 

Mr. FREEMAN urged the necessity in some cases for several of the 
operations which had been mentioned. 

Mr. R. WARD remarked on the frequent abuse of the twitch. 

The PRESIDENT then said that the position of a veterinary surgeon in 
relation to animals is a proud one. He is a scientific and almost the natural 
protector of animals in this respect ; his function is noble in direct ratio 
with the helplessness of his patients. It may be unhesitatingly stated that 
the veterinary profession has not abused its position, and that if an gery 
has to be done, it is performed in as humane a way as is compatible with 
efficiency. “The more one operates the more tender one becomes, has 
been my experience.” The profession is sorely tempted in the matter of 
docking, cropping, and other fancy operations, but can stand inquiry. 
There is the closest bond of union between the R.S.P.C.A. and the veteri- 
nary profession, and in each case of doubt a veterinary surgeon is consulted. 
He then proposed that a “ Committee be formed to consider the question 
cruelty, and suggestion was adopted by 

e meeting, and Messrs. W. Hunting, Stephenson, Co Moir, Broughton, 
and Fe m were elected members. 

Mr. CowIE’s proposition was then put to the vote and received by the 
meeting. After the word “experimental” had been omitted, it was adopted. 

The following gentlemen were then elected members of a “ Committee 
subject.” Co i » Professor and Messrs. Banham, Dwyer, 
Meyrick, Olver, Sheather, and Stanley. 

The following minor subjects were then brought forward :— 

Mr. GARSIDE proposed, “‘ The Congress approves the action of the Royal 
College of Veterinary S ms in establishing an uniform standard of 
matriculation examination for all schools affiliated to it, thus placing all on 
the same educational footing.” 

After some remarks from the PRESIDENT, this was carried. 

Mr. HANCOCK then proposed, “The Congress urges upon the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons the necessity for in severity of its 
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ical tests in all professional examinations, and {on the veteri 
teaching schools the necessity of increased facilities for practical instruc 
tion.” He thought practical instruction should be given by practitioners, 
and spoke in favour of apprenticeship. 

Mr. HUNTING prop as an amendment, “ That the Congress, valuing 
practical knowledge in its proper place and degree, believes that a practical 
examination is quite sufficient to test the student’s capacity and education, 
and that this renders the ‘ apprenticeship clause’ quite unn ““ 

The original resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Mr. BANHAM’s pamphlet, entitled “ Suggestions- for the Formation ot a 
British National Veterinary Association,” was then considered, and the 

inions of the Congress expressed in the following manner: “A British 

ationa!' Veterinary Association would be advantageous to the veterinary 
profession. A committee shall be formed to consider the subject and frame 
rules for its guidance.” 

Mr. HUNTING then brought forward that, “ This Congress, consisting of 
British veterinary practitioners and others interested in the welfare of our 
domesticated animals, considers such meetings as the present conducive to 
the public welfare, and advantageous to the veterinary profession, and that 
it is advisable the British National Veterinary Congress become an estab- 
lished institution.” This was carried by acclamation. 

After settlement of some details as to finances and other affairs of the 
Congress, and instructions to the secretaries with a view to production of 
the “ Proceedings,” etc., votes of thanks were accorded to the President, 
Originating Committee, Local and General Secretaries, essayists, and Provi- 
sional Committee, and also to the Society of Arts for the use of their Lec- 
ture Theatre in which to hold the sittings. 

The proceedings then concluded. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS, 


MonpDay, October 3rd, being the opening day of the Royal Veterinary 
College at Camden ine, the Fellows of the Royal College of bp soe 
Surgeons dined together at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C. Althoug 
the muster was not strong in numbers, many of the earnest and hard- 
working members of the profession were present. 

The chair was occupied by Professor Robertson, and the vice-chair by 
Robert Ward, Esq. George Fleming, Esq., the President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, was the “ guest” of the evening. Amongst 
those present we noticed Professor Williams, of Edinburgh, T. Greaves, 
(Manchester), George Williams, veterinary surgeon to the Queen, 
Alfred Broad (London), W. a — , J. Freeman (Hull), Wm. 
Hunting (London), J. J. Lupton (Richmond), E. Santy (Norwich), F. 
Blakeway (Stourbridge), G. A. Banham (Cambridge), etc. After th 
usual toasts, the “ guest of the evening ” was proposed by the chairman, who 
alluded to the labours of Mr. Fleming in veterinary science ; and now we 
have his last work, the Veterinary Surgeons’ Bill, which has been so long 
sought by the profession at large. The anxiety and labour necessary must have 
been great, but the end has been attained. Mr. Fleming presented the result 
to the profession, bearing all the expense as well as toil. The chairman spoke 
feelingly for the non-members, saying he had in his position as the principal 
of the Royal Veterinary College been brought in contact with some twenty non- 
members whom he found to be most respectable men, respected and esteemed 
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in the locality of their practice; he should be sorry to see these men neglected, 
The college done all it could for them. Referring to the Matriculation 
examinations, he hoped to see «#iformity. In conclusion, he said the public 
duly appreciated the skilful veterinary surgeons, and willingly paid his fees 
for advice ; in Scotland, the clients paid for the visits, but disliked to be 
physicked. In a few appropriate words the toast was given, and most 
enthusiastically received and drank. . . 

Mr. FLEMING replied in a lengthened speech, notifying that this was the 
first Fellows’ meeting after an existence of five years and upwards. At first he 
felt diffident about the invitation as “ guest,” because he had much, if not all, 
to do with the creation of the degree, but on reflection he decided to accept it. 
The profession in a year or two, he said, would be entirely in the hands of 
those who are Fellows, and he trusted they would realize the fact that the 
government of the profession would devolve on them alone—a responsibility 
of magnitude, for the profession must not be permitted to retrograde after so 
much had been done. 

He joined with Professor Robertson in hoping to see the Fellows meeting 

' to read and discuss papers and lectures on interesting subjects of importance, 
which would tend to both rofessional and public good, and also that ere 
long a suitable edifice may be obtained for such purpose, a building such as 
the my College of Veterinary Surgeons should possess. 

The Veterinary Surgeons’ Bill had caused him many a sleepless night, and 
days of anxiety and activity. It was strongly opposed, and he had 
great odds to combat with. Lord Spencer and Lord Aberdare tendered 
their invaluable aid, and with the excellent advice and assistance’of the Hon. 
Mr. Mundella, the bill was at last passed. The profession owes a debt of 
the deepest. gratitude to them both individually and collectively, and the 
able Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., Mr. Colam, must not be forgotten, for he 
was greatly interested. 

In conclusion, he said all he had done and gone through was but a labour 
of love for the profession, his desire being to assist to his utmost in placing 
the “veterinary art” in the position it should occupy in the kingdom, as 
one of its most important liberal sciences. The reception that evening, and 
at such an excellent banquet, surrounded by the Fellows, made him feel 
— he had worked for the cause, and had now been invited to rest and 

PPy- 

Professor WILLIAMS, in reply to the “ Teaching Schools,” proposed in a 
very good-natured manner by Mr. Hunting, said the teachers did their 
utmost and were ever ready to advance the science. He hoped to see com- 

tive pathology developed by men being selected and sent out to 
investigate diseases and their products, a fund being created to pay them for 
the service. He felt sure competent men could be found. Society and the 
profession would be benefited thereby. 

Mr. BANHAM proposed the “ Veterinary Medical Associations,” responded 
to by Mr. Santy. r. Fleming introduced the “ Benevolent Society,” to 
which the esteemed and benevolent originator, Mr. Greaves, responded. 
most enjoyable and interesting evening was passed, the object of the 
originator of the meeting (Mr. Ward) being fully realised, z.c., to promote 
£00a-fellowship. 

Hopes were expressed that a similar meeting will be convened next year. 

The ice having been broken, we hope to have the pleasure of reporting 
the occasional meeting of the Fellows as with other learned societies ; the 
idea expressed by one or two that the assembling of Fellows looks,like @ 
meeting in “clique” is most absurd. The royal charter forms a “clique,” 
if any, and the royal portal is open to any member efficiently equipped, 
fully and duly p As time goes on the examination will go 02 
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increasing in magnitude, so that the royal portal will be more difficult still 
toenter. Those members of the profession possessing a fair education, and 
who have been energetic practitioners, painstaking, and given to study, can, 
by close application at intervals, work themselves up to pass the ordeal, just 
the same as others have done ; if they will not compete it is their own fault. 
We wish that emulation did more abound with us. We console ourselves 
that it is better to have the few earnest and than the many careless 
and indifferent. Still we feel confident the number of Fellows by 
examination could be increased did “zeal” prevail.—Communicated. 


PROFESSIONAL DESIGNATIONS. 


Tue recent Act of Parliament in favour of the Veteri profession, compels 
us to draw attention to the designations by which qualified members should 
be known‘to each other and the public. To distinguish these from non- 
qualified persons who are registered as “ Existing Practitioners,” and who 
may be allowed to retain the title of Veterinary Surgeon which they have 
practised under for more than five years, Fellow or Member of the Ro 
of Veterinary Surgeons, or the initials (F.R.C.V.S. or M.R.C.V.S.), 
should always be adopted, whether Veterinary Surgeon is used or not ; as a 
ag can be inflicted on any non-member who may assume either of them. 
other matter should be noted. It isthe absurdity of adding the letters E or 
Lyor both, toJM.R.C.V.S. The addition is not only ridiculous, but is calculated 
to mislead. There is only one Royal College for the three Kingdoms. Not 
less absurd and misleading is the addition of the initial letters of a students’ 
Society, or any other Society which has no recognised public position ; and 
it would be well if such -~verfluous ar 4 incomprehensible addenda could be 
dispensed. as they only testify to tne cxistence of a peurile vanity in 
him who the trouble to affix them to his proper professional title. 


THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S VETERI- 
NARY CERTIFICATE. 


SEVERAL correspondents have ry eyes to be informed as to the position 
now occupied by the holders of the veterinary certificate of the Highland 
and Agricul Society of Scotland, with regard to the Veterinary Sur- 
geons’Act. It appears to us that the Act only recognises, and can only 
recognise, two classes of veterinary practitioners : thequalified and non-guali- 
fied. Those gentlemen who are on the register of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons belong to the former ; those who are not on that 
register compose the latter There could be no intermediate class, and 
those who framed the Bill acted on the supposition that the very favourable 
terms held out to the holders of the certificate by the Supplemental Charter 
of the Royal College would be accepted, and that these gentlemen would 
thus pete extsicate themselves from an anomalous and unsatisfactory 
Position. ere is no special provision made for them, nor are they recog- 
nised in the Act, except in so far that they are exempted from its penal 
operations. In this respect they are on the same footing as the unqualified 
or “existing” practitioners who shall be allowed to register, and who by 
such registration can practise, as they have done for at least the last five 


years. 
It must be admitted that, so far as the law goes, the case of the certificate 
VOL. XIII. 2B 
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holders is one that should be remedied, and the remedy is in their own hands, 
Nowhere can they appear in the register of veterinary surgeons unless they 
are registered in either of the two ses, and it is greatly to be hoped tha 
will register, and that in the class to which they should and do ip 
ity belong. No false spirit of pride or antagonism should allow them to 
remain longer in a position which is exceptional and unworthy of them, and 
which certainly in no way benefits themselves or the profession. Very fey 
now hold the certificate only, and these will best consult their own digni 
and feelings by —— the t and ever-increasing majority included as 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. From a professional 
point of view, they will occupy a worthier —s and they will undoubtedly 
relieve their registered co es from what is sometimes a state of em. 
barrassment and apparent (only) hostility towards them. 


Rebiews. 


A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE Ox. By J. H. Street, M.R.C.VS, 
F.Z.S. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1881.) 

Mr. Steel’s manual of bovine pathology is a welcome addition to 
English veterinary literature, and ially that section of it which is 
not written for amateurs, but for members of the profession. Conse. 
quently, it is far ahead of any previous work on cattle diseases, and 
though it does not pretend to offer much in the way of novelty derived 
from the author’s own personal experience, yet it will be found of great 
value to the busy practitioner and the student, embracing, as it does,a 
large amount of the latest information, arranged in the handiest manner 
for reference, and so well summarised that those who have but little 
time for study can glean the salient features of every disease and 
accident without much delay. For these reasons we can confidently 
recommend the book, which does credit to the industry and literary 
skill of the ex-demonstrator of anatomy at the Royal Veterinay 
College, who, we trust, from the opportunities an army career affords, 
ee of works he has so auspiciously com- 
men 


Ripinc: ON THE Fiat anp Across Country. By M. Horact 
Hayes. (London: W. Thacker and Co., 1881.) 

The object of Captain Hayes in writing this book, as he tells us in 
his preface, has been to teach the art of riding in a “‘ workmanlike’ 
manner, and from long experience in the saddle and a careful perusal 
of the work, we are satisfied that very few better teachers could be 
found. Everything pertaining to horsemanship and horsewomanship, 
so far as riding is concerned, is included in a volume of some 250 
‘pages, and described in the clearest and briefest manner. Every 
veterinary surgeon should, from the very nature of his vocation, be 
more or less of a horseman ; but it is only too true that some are not 
much at home on horseback even on the road, while across country 2 
still larger number have something to learn. To be able to ride well 
is an accomplishment acquired by only a few of the many who have to 
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do with horses, while to be a good amateur jockey either on the flat or 
ina steeplechase, demands a certain kind of skill and natural capa- 
bilities which is somewhat rare. Captain Hayes had already written 
avery excellent work on horse training and management in India, and 
which was favourably reviewed in this journal, so that he came to his 

t task well prepared to teach novices—aye, and ever some who 
do not consider themselves such—how to ride at home. So far as 
reading can teach, and very graphic illustrations show, the volume is, 
in our opinion, all that could be wished for. It should be in every 
horseman’s book-case, and be perused by every lady equestrian. 


ProceeVingsafC 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL HELD OCTOBER 4TH, 1881. 


Present :—The President (George. Fleming, Esq.), Professors Robertson, 
Williams, Walley, Brown, and Axe; Messrs. Anderton, Batt, Blakeway, 
Coates, Collins, Cox, Dray, Freeman, Gowing, sen., Greaves, Harpley, 
Morgan, Reynolds, Simpson, P. Taylor, Whittle, Woods, Wragg, and the 


The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Presentations to the Library. 

The SECRETARY announced that the following presentations had been 
made to the Library : 

“Calendar of the Royal College of the Council. 

“ Papers on the Disease called ‘ Surra,’” by F. F. Collins, Esq. 

“Report of the Belgian National Veterinary Congress,” by Dr. Wehenkel. 

“The Journal of Medicine and Dosimetric Therapeutics,” Dr. Phipson. 

“Pamphlet on Field and Feeding Experiments,” Dr. Voelcker. 

“The Dentists’ Register,” by Vice-president H. L. Simpson. Je 

On the motion of Mr. DRAyY, seconded by Mr. GOWING, a vote of thanks 
was awarded to the donors for their presentations. 

Correspondence. 

The SECRETARY announced that Mr. Dun had sent a letter regretting 
his inability to attend the meeting. 

A letter was read from Mr. T. 5. Scammell—vre J. Wycherley—who was a 
student in 1874 under the old rules, asking if he might present himself for 
his Final Examination under the new rules. 

The Council decided that the applicant should, in accordance with the 
general rule laid down, pursue his studies de novo. 

An application was made by Mr. J. G. Watson, in regard to which the 

cil came to the same conclusion. 

An application for a certificate by Mr. Lord, which had previously been 
made to the Council, was again considered ; but the reply given by that 
gentleman to the Council as to how the diploma had been lost not being 
considered satisfactory, it was decided that the matter should stand over., 


Applicants for Diplomas. . 
The usual diplomas were granted in favour of Messrs. W. Dent, H. O. S. 
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Keyes, and T. J. Simpson, holders o° the Highland and Agricultural 
Society’s certificate. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Act. 


The PRESIDENT detailed the difficulties that had been encountered since 
the last meeting of Council, when it was unanimously decided to urge for- 
ward the Bill in the form in which it then stood. He also referred to the 
opposition given to the Bill by some of the members of the Council, and 
read the correspondence bearing upon it. He spoke of the good services 
rendered by Earl Spencer, Mr. Mundella, and Lord Aberdare in the passing 
of the Bill. Accompanied by Mr. Collins (the Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
to the Army), and fessor Robertson (Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College), he called upon Mr. Mundella, who gave a very gloomy account of the 
pros of the Bill owing to the opposition offered, and who was aston- 
ished to find that a portion of the opposition was made by members of the 
Council, since it was understood that, if passed, it would benefit the pro- 
fession. Mr. Mundella told them plainly that if the opposition to the Bill 
could not be removed outside the House it would be fatal to its passing. He 
(the President) then went immediately to work. Fortunately a Congress of 
the profession was sitting in London, largely represented by the most emi- 
nent members, and petitions were sent in from every side in favour of the 
Bill as it then stood, and in the form in which it had been approved by the 
Council. The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals tele- 
graphed to all its branches throughout the country to exert their influence in 
removing opposition to the Bill. In the course of two days, 197 petitions 
were lodged in favour of the Bill by these and different veterinary societies. 
At the Conference referred to the opposition to the Bill was discussed. In 
consequence of that opposition, which was started upon the Council all at 
once and without notice, it became necessary to take very active steps to 
overcome it. Owing to the late period of the season at which it was intro- 
duced, and in consequence of the obstruction that prevailed to the transac- 
tion of general public business, it seemed at that time an almost hopeless 
task to get the Bill passed. A Bill against which there was the slightest 
amendment or motion could not be discussed after half-past twelve at night; 
so that the prospect looked very gloomy. There were no fewer than five 
motions against the Bill to have it thrown out ; these were made by Sir E. 
Watkin, Mr. Cowan, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and others. Mr. Whitley, M.P. 
for Live 1, proposed an amendment to the effect that Clause 15 should be 
expunged. As this was an essential clause of the Bill, the expunging of it 
would have been as fatal to its progress as any motion would have been that 
it be read that day three months. The opposition to the Bill on the part 
of several members of the profession was rather discouraging to Mr. Mun- 
della ; however, he was at last convinced that such opposition did not come 
from anything like a large or influential portion of the profession, and he 
undertook to carry the measure if he possibly could. One amendment and 
motion after another was removed, and the consequence was that the week 
be‘ore Parliament rose the Bill was passed. This was greatly due to the 
tact and determination of Mr. Mundella. There was no use denying that 
the Bill had had a most narrow escape of being rejected. It had, however, 
passed, and it °was his pleasing duty to announce that the profession now 
stood on a better footing than it had ever done in thiscountry. The advan- 
tages conferred by the Bill were great at present, but prospectively they were 
still greater. He had referred to the opposition offered to the Bill, simply to 
show that it was no easy matter to pass it through the House of Commons, 
although he had got it passed through the House of Lords without much 
difficulty. If the Bill had not passed this session, and had been carried into 
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the next, the opposition to it would have been still stronger; because the 
unqualified men, acting through their members of Parliament, would have 
organised a very formidable opposition indeed. This was shown from the 
mass of correspondence that had taken place on the subject, and which 
showed that if the Bill became law it would injure the unqualified men. It 
was impossible that the House of Commons would have passed the Bill if 
Clause 15 had been expunged, and had it not been for the exertions of Mr. 
Mundella the Bill would not have passed this session, and perhaps for many 
sessions to come. The profession, in his opinion, had gained far more 
concessions now than they would have done in the future. Unqualified men 
would have been vastly encouraged by the defeat of the measure, and any 
one who undertook its introduction at some future period would have found 
himself in a difficulty, seeing that the profession was not united in the 
— of a Bill which was calculated to benefit it so largely. He congratu- 

ted the members that the Legislature had seen fit to pass such an important 
and beneficial Bill. 

Mr. Dray moved “That the special and best thanks of the Council be 
tendered to the President for his unceasing exertions and untiring efforts in 
obtaining the Veterinary Surgeons Act, which is a great boon to the pro- 
fession, by securing a safeguard to their rights, interests, and privileges.” 
There was, he said, a proverb that office proves the man, and never had any 
aphorism been so much verified as in the case of the President, by whose 
indefatigable exertions, and under difficulties almost insurmountable, the 
Bill had been passed. There had been an occult and almost inconceivable 
opposition to encounter ; but these obstacles only had the effect of the 
President redoubling his exertions, and with unflinching courage and 
indomitable perseverance he had fought the battle and conque 

Professor BROWN seconded the resolution. He did so for the simple 
reason, which he had already stated very distinctly in public, that he 
believed the Bill was practically carried by the President. He (Professor 
Brown) had rendered the President whatever assistance he could in the 
matter which came before him in his official capacity. The President 
had alluded to the opposition that had taken place on the part of some of 
the members of the profession. The Bill had now passed, and he (Professor 
Brown) hoped that whatever had been done in the way of opposition should 
be relegated to the past. He should like to say, however, that he quite 
understood the feeling which was at the bottom of the opposition. ey 
had always been told that some time in their progress an attempt would be 
made to introduce and carry through the House a measure which should 
give to the holders of the College diploma the exclusive right to the title 
of veterinary. surgeon, which they were led to believe had been conferred 
upon them by the Charter ; and therefore he thought that certain members 
who had an enthusiastic belief in this proposition would be displeased at 
anything that would interfere with this view. He at once abandoned 
sympathy with this view, in the face of the advice which the Government 
had at its disposal. In fact it came to this, that the Lord President would 
have decided not to take charge of the Bill, and so would Mr. Mundella, 
unless some provision had been made to protect unqualified practitioners. 
As a rule, he believed that all persons in bond fide practice in a profession 
were in some way recognised by any measure that gave exclusive privilege 
to honest practitioners. As the measure now stood = for his part, thought 
it did confer on the profession a position it had not previously held. It 
consolidated and recognised the Charters ; it gave the exclusive right of 
title of Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. From the 
passing of the Act no other one could use any initials signifying that he was 
a member of the College ; but it did not give to him the exclusive right to 
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the title of veterinary s . It said, quite distinctly, that all those who 
were now practising could, if they choose, at any time during a year from 
the time of the passing of the Act, apply for registration. They were 
required to show to the satisfaction of the Council, that they had been five 
years in continuous practice. It would be for the Council to determine 
whether the evidence was satisfactory. Questions had been put and 
discussed as to whether a man was an assistant or a practitioner. e fact 
- was that his being an assistant did not vitiate his being a practitioner ; but 
it was for the Council to decide whether or not the candidate was eligible. 
There was, in the usual course of legislation, an appeal to the Privy Council, 
but he thought that no loophole ought to be left for any such appeal to be 
made. His own idea was that the Council would not be pestered by 
many applications for registration by unqualified men. Probably the larger 
number would refuse to pay the fee for having their names put on the 
Register, which would positively announce to the _— that they were not 
members of the College, because the Act said, “Such members shall not 
be deemed members of the College.” If a separate Register were drawn 
out it would be headed “ Existing Practitioners who are not deemed to be 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” It was appre- 
hended that a certain number would apply to be registered, and towards 
such applicants he would adopt a conciliatory attitude, because they would 
call themselves veterinary surgeons whether they were registered or not; 
but at the end of 1882 or 1883, from his reading of the Act, a man could 
not do anything which would make the public conclude that he was entitled 
to practise in any branch of veterinary surgery. The Act, no doubt, gave 
the members of the College an enormous grasp over the empirics in their 
neighbourhood, and in this respect it went very much further than they had 


any right to His conviction was that, had it not been for the personal 
trouble which the President took in working the matter out in the face of all 
the difficulties that fell in his way, it would have been quietly shelved, and 
although it might have been brought forward in another session, the oppo- 
sition would have accumulated, and even if it were then passed it would not 
have been so good as it was now. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, while gh yore the motion of Mr. Dray, explained in 

in 


detail the reasons which duced him to oppose the measure, and 
expressed himself as stil! satisfied with the part he had taken. 

rof. WALLEY, in supporting the motion, said he failed to see that any 
= could have been obtained so favourable to the profession as the one that 

Mr. P. TayLor said that any opposition he might have given to the Bill 
was prompted by conscientious motives, and his desire to do what he 
believed right in the interests of the profession. 

Prof. WILLIAMS proposed to add the name of Prof. Brown to the motion 
before the Council. 

Mr. MORGAN seconded the amendment, and explained his reasons— 
which he had also done at a former meeting of Council—for opposing the 
Bill. He had nothing to apologize for, and did not intend to apologize. 

Prof. BROWN desired that the motion should be left as it originally stood. 
Any assistance he had rendered to the President had merely been done in 
his official capacity. All the credit for the passing of the Bill he considered 
was due to the President, for when he (Prof. Brown) was informed as to the 

t opposition brought against it, and the state of Parliamentary busin 
e despaired of its passing, and gave up all hope. He was greatly astoni 
jokes it 7 passed. e accordingly disclaimed any credit for this suc- 
res t. 


Mr. GREAVES supported the motion, and passed a high tribute to the 
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ity of the President, and the he had displayed in passing such an 
excellent measure. No President ever done so much for the pro- 


_ The motion, as originally framed, was then put and carried by acclama- 


The PRESIDENT, in returning thanks, explained the difficulties he had 
had to encounter, almost single-handed, in having the measure passed. It 
was only by a fortuitous combination of circumstances—by the good offices 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of the 
Lord President of the Privy Council, Mr. Mundella, and Prof. Brown 
—that it had been passed. The Bill as it stood would, he believed, be 
hailed by the present members and their successors as a great boon. He 
did not extol it in any party spirit, but he thought that those who were not 
actuated by biassed motives, and who understood the position of the profes- 
sion, would agree with him that the Bill would be highly beneficial to the 


profession. 
The SECRETARY read the reports of the Fellowship Examination. 


The Examiners’ Report. . 
At the meeting of the Court of Examiners, held in London on the 4th July, 
6 students from the Royal Veterinary College passed their Examination, 


and received their Diploma, and 5 were rejected. 
5th for the Second 6 pened and week 
On the 6th, 7th, and 8th for the First Examination 18 passed and 10 were 


rejected. 

At a meeting of the Scottish Section of the Court of Examiners, held in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow on the 13th and 14th of July, 11 students passed 
their Final Examination and received their diploma, and 8 were rejected. 

At meetings held in Edinburgh and Glasgow on the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
—— the Second Examination, 22 students passed and 18 were rejected. 


At meetings held on the 15th, 16th, 18th, and 19th, 63 passed their First 
Examination and 24 were rejected. : 


Finance Committee. 
The Report stated that the vouchers and receipts for payments had been 
examined and found correct. 
Cheques were ordered to be drawn for the current expenses. 


Southern Counties Veterinary Association. 
Mr. HARPLEY stated that he had received a circular letter from the Hon. 
of the Southern Counties’ Veterinary Association, who were to 

hold their meeting on the 29th of the current month at Brighton. He (Mr. 
Harpley) was asked to attend, but could not. The circular stated that the 
meeting was a complimentary one to receive the President, in token of his 
untiring zeal in the passing of the Act, and for his having oe all the 
expenses out of his own pocket. He (Mr. Harpley) thought that the 
President ought to be reimbursed. ; 
_ The PRESIDENT said he was sorry the circular should have been issued 
in the form it did. He believed the Act had not cost the Royal College of 
geeetty Sengeens one penny, and it was not his wish or intention that it 
should. He trusted that, having made that statement, the matter would be 
allowed to wg He was extremely pleased to think that the Act was 
appreciated valued by all right-thinking men, and that was the highest 
compensation he to receive. 
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After some conversation, in which some of the members endeavoured to 
e the President to have the expenses refunded, 
The PRESIDENT said he felt it would be a slight on him if the matter 
were not allowed to remain as it stood. It was then, in‘ deference to the 
wishes of the President, allowed to drop. 


Election of Honorary Associates. 

The PRESIDENT proposed the election of M. Pasteur and Dr. Cobbold as 
Honorary Associates. He said that several vacancies had occurred in the 
list of Honorary Associates, and he thought that those vacancies could not 
be better filled than by the election of the gentlemen he had proposed. He 
ayes a high encomium on the services rendered by the two nominees, in 

cause of veterinary science. 

Mr. Cox seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. MorGAN said he did not wish to object to the motion that had been 
carried, but suquones that the names of Professor Simonds and Professor 
Brown should be added to the list, in recognition of the eminent services 
rendered to the profession. 

is suggestion was at once and heartily responded to by the members of 
the Council, and Professor Brown, in a few words, returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him, which, he said, was entirely un 
Matriculation Examination. 

The SECRETARY read the Committee’s Report for the consideration of the 
Council, and 

Prof. ROBERTSON suggested that, instead of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Examinations, there should be the higher certificate of the Middle Class 
Examination of the colleges in England, Scotland and Ireland. This would 
come into operation on the Ist January, 1883. 

Professor WILLIAMS proposed that the Report be approved ; he thought 
the resolutions had been conceived in a most liberal y ea The subjects 
were not at all too hard, and the student was allowed the privilege of pre- 
senting his certificate one month previous to his first ional exami- 
nation. 

Professor WALLEY seconded the motion for the approval of the Report, 
which was carried. 

The PRESIDENT said that the further report of the Committee would have 
reference to the manner of conducting the professional examinations. 

Registration Committee. 

The SECRETARY read the Report of the above Committee on the registra- 
tion of unqualified and foreign and colonial practitioners. 

Some remarks ensued as to the various clauses in the Report, especially 
as to the part relating to the amount of fees. 

Mr. GREAVES said that the different grades of the non-qualified men 
should be fairly considered now we are dealing with this matter. Some of them 
may have served an a to a veterinary surgeon from one to four 
ey then gone to college and studied all the subjects that he had studied, 

had to leave college before the examination, or he may have been re- 
jected and never been able to get to college again ; he has gone into practice 
as manager or assistant for five years or more, but never practised on his 
own account. Such a man you say is not eligible, but surely such a man has 
greater claims upon our consideration for registration than the man who has 
neyer served an apprenticeship or been near a college, but has been acting 
asa farrier or quack, pure and simple, for five or more years on his own 
account. Again, on the subject of registration fee, I think six guineas is too 
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little ; it ought to be ten guineas for registration. Let us for a moment 
remember the expense that has been incurred by the qualified man, and from 
the holder of the Highland Society’s certificate, to secure the legal title to 
the name of veterinary surgeon. He may have spent one or more years of 
his life working amongst sick and Jame horses as an apprentice, he may have 
paid £100 as apprenticeship fee, then gone to college, paid an entrance fee 
of thirty-six guineas, lived in London or Edinburgh for three years at con- 
siderable e then paid ten guineas for his examination and one guinea 
for registration. In the face of this array of expenses it was —— to 
charge the non-qualified practitioner the small sum of six guineas for regis- 
tration, which gives him a legal title to use the name of veterinary surgeon 
and make him a veterinary surgeon legally to all intents and purposes. This 
small sum is every farthing it ever has cost him or ever will cost him. He 
maintained that it would be perfectly just and right, and those men would 
as readily pay ten guineas as six guineas for the great privilege we are con- 
ferring upon them. 

After further discussion, it was ultimately decided that six guineas be the 
amount, and that this be submitted for the approval of the Privy Council. 


Complimentary Votes of Thanks. 

The PRESIDENT moved that a vote of thanks be given to the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for the most important share they 
had taken, through their secretary, Mr. Colam, in promoting the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act. 


Mr. DRay seconded the motion, which was heartily agreed to. 
Votes of thanks were also unanimously passed to Earl Spencer, Mr. 
Mundella, M.P., and Lord Aberdare, for the interest and action they had 
isplayed in passing the Bill through both Houses of Parliament. 
special vote of thanks was also awarded to Professor Brown for the, 
important services he had, in his official capacity, rendered the President in 
connection with the measure. 
Pupilage. 


The PRESIDENT submitted the case he had p for the opinion of 
the Attorney-General in regard to the question of pupilage, together with 
that opinion, which was adverse to jpupilage, but in favour of a matriculation 
examination. He also referred to the opinions of other legal gentlemen on 
the same subject, and these were in some points conflicting. He asked 
whether the time had not come when a Supplemental Charter ought to be 
applied for, to define the powers of the Council in the matter, and also with 
regard to the amount of fees, because at present the powers of the Council 
seemed to be somewhat vague. 

After some conversation it was agreed, on the motion of Prof. WILLIAMS, 
seconded by Prof. ROBERTSON, that the Secretary give notice to the various 
schools that the bye-law relating to pupilage was cancelled. 

On the motion of Mr. CoLLINs, seconded by Prof. BROWN, the subject of 
a Supplemental Charter was relegated to the consideration of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, to which the name of Prof. Robertson was added. 


Notices of Motion. 

Mr. MoRGAN proposed, as a new bye-law, “That the election of any 
— of the Council who absents himself for four consecutive meetings 

pse. 

After some desultory conversation, the matter was referred to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee for consideration as to the advisability of inserting a 
clause bearing on the subject in the proposed supplemental Charter. 

Another motion, proposed by Mr. MORGAN, and seconded by Mr. 
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REYNOLDS, was, ate manines of the Council who shall be appointed 
to any office in the —o ollege of Veterinary Surgeons, to which any fee 
or is attached, resign his seat at the Council.” 

This motion was also pro to be referred to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, but on being put to the vote it was at once lost. 

Obituary. 

The obituary notice was read, from which it appeared that Mr. R. L. Hunt 
had died since the last meeting of Council. 

Mr. Dray proposed and Mr. P. TAYLOR seconded, “ That a letter of con- 
dolence be sent to Mrs. Hunt, sympathising with her in her bereavement.” 

The PRESIDENT and other mem of the Council having spoken of the 
eminent services rendered by Mr. Hunt, both to the Council and to the 
profession, in his capacity of President and in other minor offices, and the 
great loss that had been sustained by his death, the motion was put and 


carried. 
New Premises for the College. 

Before the Council adjourned the President again called attention to the 
necessity for the acquisition of a new building, and it was decided that 
another attempt to obtain assistance from Government be made towards the 
end of this or commencement of next year. 

Before the meeting closed a cordial vote of thanks was accorded the 
President for his conduct in the chair. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held at the Royal Pavilion, +g eee 
29th September, under the chairmanship of the President (Mr. G. Flemi 
President Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons). There was a fair attend- 
ance of members, including Messrs. R. A. Stock, F.R.C.V.S., Lewes (Vice- 
chairman) ; W. Burt, Brighton ; B. Wood, Brighton ; F. Farrance, East- 
bourne ; F. Greaves, Manchester; F. Garside, Brown Institute, London ; 
E. C. Smith, Midhurst ; B. H. Russell, Grantham ; A. Glover, Godstone; 
R. J. Barton, Tunbridge Wells ; F. G. Samson, Mitcham ; A. Edgar, Dart- 
ford ; M. M. Rock, Chelsfield ; G. Balls, Brixton ; R. A. Rock, Chelsfield ; 
T. P. Hounsell, Chertsey ; J. B. Martin, Rochester, hon. secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been confirmed, Mr. MARTIN 
mentioned that he had received letters of apology for non-attendance from 
twenty-five gentlemen. He read extracts from letters of three or four of the 
most prominent among them, showing the deep respect felt for the Presi- 
dent, who, by his great intellectual ability, business-like tact, and sincere 
love for the profession, had overcome insuperable difficulties for their welfare. 
Mr. Martin then proceeded to remark upon the advantages and benefits 
accruing from their assemblage together on periodical occasions. He said 
he was anxious to encourage the exhibition of morbid specimens, there 
being, in his opinion, a great deal to be learned from a friendly consideration 
of them. Exhibiting the atlas of a horse, which was curious, he said, Pole-evil 
was a disease calculated to get the veterinary surgeon into discredit, if in 
his treatment of such cases he failed to exercise great care and judgment. 
Owing to the time occupied in effecting a cure, it was desirable first to put 
themselves in the position of the employer and find out, among other thin 
how much it was likely to cost, fer what period the animal would be under 
treatment, and what the horse, after its recovery, would probably be worth. 
If they set about their task, with an utter indifference as to the ultimate re- 
sult, and failed to acquaint their client of what the beneficial or other effects 
of their operations would be, they would certainly get into disrespect. The 
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case before them was one of long standing, and he must confess had he 
taken the precautions he now advocated, he should have felt much better 
satisfied. He explained in some detail his mode of treatment in cases of 

Pole-evil. After getting a depending orifice, he erally passed a piece of 

wire through, and then procuring a red hot iron he drew it up two or three 
times. This produced a large sloughing canal, which allowed of a free dis- 

This method usually enel, one of its important advantages being 
that little or no pain was caused. 

The PRESIDENT was exceedingly pleased to certify as to the great success of 
this mode of treating;the disease. He could assure them, from experience, that 
the use of the hot-iron was not so painful as the knife. At Chatham, where 
he had occasion to ay eg the operation, the horse stood without a twitch 
the cauterisation. In fact, the hotter the iron the less pain, the nerves being 
destroyed without the brain having time to become cognisant of the fact. 
In conlusion he explained certain differences of a minor character, varying 
slightly his method of treatment with that of Mr. Martin. 

r. STOCK observed that during his professional career he had had many 
cases of Pole-evil to treat, and in no instance had he failed to effect a cure. 
During the inflammatory stage he encouraged the formation of pus ; he then 
laid open the abscess, and took away with the knife every particle of diseased 
tissue he could get hold of, taking away perhaps five or six ounces. He then 
thoroughly dressed with a strong solution of chloride of zinc, saturating 
pledgets of tow with the dressing, and laying them in the orifice so made. 
After sewing the wound up, he allowed it to remain untouched six or seven 
days. Considerable pain was caused, but that time he found he hada 
nice slough ; he took great care that the wound healed from ‘he bottom. Every 
case he had treated in that way had recovered. 

Captain RUSSELL pointed out the difficulty of getting the wound to heal 
from the bottom. ere were rarely two cases of Pole-evil alike, the dis- 
ease arising from various causes, some the result of a blow, some of disease, 
while others were of a cancerous nature. The latter cases were the most 
difficult to cure. 

Mr. BuRT, in reply to a question, said he found the depending orifice the 
best, and the use of the hot iron was far preferable to a knife. 

The PRESIDENT urged them in their ive plans of treatment, to 
avoid the infliction of pain as much as possible. The old farrier’s method of 
plugging with caustics was one that produced in its operation indescribable 
pain. He thought the injection of strong caustics was a practice they should 
try and get rid of. He would not say it was an unsuccessful practice—in the 
hands of some it was a most successfulone. Nevertheless, if they could cure 
serious cases by the painless operation of the hot iron, that plan was the one 
to be exercised, inasmuch as it was a humane plan. He did not give ex- 
pression to that sentiment in the way of a rebuke, but simply as advice, that 
if they could get a less painful treatment they should adopt it. The action 
of the common caustics was essentially pai and he knew of the animals 
dying from the severe ordeal to which they were exposed. 

Mr. Woops, Mr. GREAVES, Mr. FARRANCE, and others having offered 
some remarks on the subject, and various questions on points of detail having 
been put and satisfactorily answered, Mr. MARTIN briefly replied. In doin 
so, he observed that his principal reason for bringing the specimen pate | 
and inviting discussion, was to impress upon his professionul colleagues the 
necessity of being extremely careful in giving decided opinions as to cure. 

, The PRESIDENT introduced a specimen whereon he founded some observa- 
tions in reference to what is popularly known as the African Horse-sickness. 
Those of them who read much knew that in South Africa the disease prevailed 
toavery extensivedegree. It was chiefly in the low-lying districts, and on the 
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banks of rivers that the disease was rampant, and where it was attended with 
such fearful consequences, the worst period of the year being the summer 
season. Ever since the Dutch took possession of the Cape of Good Hope 
it had been described, and wherever they had travelled the disease appeared 
in these low-lying fields and had proved such a terrible scourge. During the 
recent wars we had ample experience of the malady, although its peculiarities 
had been thoroughly well-known for the last 100 years. It was extremely 
destructive, animals standing in the fields perfectly well at night, being at- 
tacked and found dead in the morning. All kinds of notions had been cir. 
culated to account for it. He found the information the Dutch conveyed 
had been without result, so far as knowing the exact nature of the malady. 
During the operations in Zululand he had some blood sent home and some 
morbid specimens, but they were so decomposed or utterly dry that with the 
exception of one specimen they were useless for experimental purposes. He 
went on to remark that animals, if they recovered were not again liable, and 
so were far more valuable than before, and were much sought after, they 
fetching high prices. 

Mr. Martin then read a Paper on “Some of the Differences between 
Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia and Tuberculosis, from a Sanitary point of 
View.” He said :— 

It is not my intention to offer you anything like an essay on these two 
maladies, but rather to introduce some points and facts concerning them 
which may tend to a discussion that will not only have a professional, but a 
public interest. And I am the more inclined to do this, from a desire to 

orm a service to the profession by endeavouring to prevent our appear- 
ing ridiculous in the estimation of the public by opposing each other, and 
giving antagonistic opinions in Courts of Justice, which is damaging to the 
reputation of the profession generally. For I feel it incumbent upon this 
Association to discuss at different times some of the diseases about whose 
nature, pathology, causation, or other matters regarding which there may 
be different opinions entertained by our colleagues in other counties, so that 
we may at least attempt to harmonise conflicting views, and arrive at a 
definite opinion, so as to avoid falling into some of those unpleasant 
dilemmas not a few of our professional brethren have found themselves in 
at times. 

The majority of us have witnessed instances of cases tried before judges, 
magistrates, corporations, and other bodies, in which veterinary surgeons 
have given diametrically opposite opinions, and so rendered it extremely 
difficult for those trying the cases to decide on which side the truth was. | 
hold it to be the province of the veterinary — to give a correct and 
an honest opinion in any case in which he may be engaged, so as to enable 
those who are giving judgment on it to properly and clearly understand the 
subject, and so decide justly upon it. But I have seen instances in which 
veterinary surgeons have become isans of one side or the other, and 

ive such one-sided evidence in order to win the day for their clients, that 

eir partiality, and not their firmness, was as palpable as the book upon 
which they had sworn to tell the truth, and could not escape the judges or 
the public. Such conduct was most damaging to the dignity and honour of 
the profession. And we have all read of other cases, and especially one of 
a trial as to whether a bullock had been suffering from Contagious Pleuro- 
pneumonia or Tuberculosis, in which the professional evidence was most 
contradictory and baffling. The same diversity of opinion has been 
exhibited with respect to the question as to whether the flesh of animals 
which had been affected with Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia is fit for human 
food. Weare all aware that in some districts the veterinary inspector 
allows the carcases of such animals to be disposed of for human consump- 
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tion, while in other districts another i ctor will condemn them. Well, 
it so happens that when one inspector of a county sends in a salvage from 
this source to the Central Committee, and another has none, because he 
caused the carcases to be destroyed, I need scarcely say that when the 
subject is periodically discussed at the meetings of the Central Committees, 
and the difference of opinion between the veterinary surgeons and the 
result is commented upon, the credit of the profession is rather at stake. 
We have all perused, in the VETERINARY JOURNAL, the report of the 
meeting of the British Medical Assoeiation at Cambridge last year, and a 
discussion on this subject, in which our President took a prominent part. 
This was right and proper, for the veterinary profession should take its 
stand in relation to its functions, and not allow medical men to usurp our 
ition, as we are better acquainted with practical details of the working 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and have the additional advan- 
of seeing the animals in the earliest stages of the disorder, watching 
it from day to day, following the carcase to the slaughter-house, examinin, 
the carcase, noting:where the flesh goes, and observing if any bad soni 
has arisen from consuming it as food. Therefore I contend that it is our 
duty to wake up and take our proper position, and more especially now 
that we are asking and receiving privileges from Parliament, and seeking 
to be recognised by the public as men of science and useful citizens. And 
we should more particularly discuss this matter as many of us are inspectors 
for the various local authorities, in order that we may be able to distinguish 
between Pleuro-pneumonia and Tuberculosis, when the owners of animals 
affected with the first-named malady have to be compensated, whereas they 
are not in the last-mentioned disease, unless the inspector makes a mistake 
in his diagnosis. Consequently, it is of the greatest importance to the 
ratepayers—our employers—that we should form a correct diagnosis, and 
we have an advantage in being able to make a Zost-mortem examination ; 
and there is every facility for any one at all interested in the matter, to do 
the same with regard to the animals we condemn, and this may prove a 
disadvantage to us. It is not so with the doctor, for if he makes a mistake 
in diagnosing a disease and death takes place, his error is rarely discovered. 
Such a mistake on our part would, however, damage us seriously. 

There is another appointment to which we should lay claim, as being best 
fitted for it, and it is that of Inspector of Meat. This duty should be 
entrusted to the veterinary surgeon and not to the medical man or the 
butcher. We frequently read of, and know farmers and others fined or im- 
prisoned for sending to market the flesh of animals which had been killed 
when suffering from disease, medical men having condemned the flesh. But 
a different result would undoubtedly sometimes occur were veterina 

s entrusted with the inspection of meat, as they alone have a thevsngh 
knowledge of the diseases of animals,iand are best able to judge if the flesh is 
fit for human food. 

In order to distinguish Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia from Tuberculosis, 
it is necessary to describe their symptoms as concisely as possible. To 

in with Pleuro-pneumonia. When we know that this y has pre- 
vailed in a cowshed, there is not so much difficulty in diagonising it, as we 
are prepared to recognise it. Not so, however, when it first appears, or we 
are not made aware of its previous existence ; for the first stage of the disease 
is most difficult to detect at once ; the disorder is so insidious, and there is, 
it may be said, no reliable symptom exhibited. There is an absence of cough 
or prnting ; the respiration is not disturbed ; the animal stands quietly, but 
with the head hanging down, though sometimes looking cheerful ; the appe- 
tite may be slightly impaired. If a cow, the quantity of milk yielded may - 
be diminished to a trifling degree. In such a case the best test I am ac- 
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teens’ with is—cause the animal to be raced for about ten minutes, when in 
probability it will cough, and then it is the quality or character of this 
cough that alone can be depended upon. And sometimes after this exertion, 
if one sits quietly on the ro or for some minutes, a slight grunt may be 
detected. It is at this e mistakes are usually made. You are not 
called in to treat the ani but, as the district inspector, to decide at once 
if it is a case of Pleuro-pneumonia ; and if it is, the animal must be des 

and the owner compensated, or the — may be, can the animal be 
travelled to market or elsewhere ? It is either a case of Contagious Pleuro. 
pneumonia or it is not, and you are expected to decide the question then and 
there, without delay or hesitation ; and should you decide in the negative, 
and the beast be allowed to travel away to mix with other stock, develop the 
disease and impart it to them, you may rely upon hearing of it again and for 
some time afterwards. 

But when the disease is more advanced, and there is present that dry, 
husky, painful, short and weak cough, the experienced ear recognises it at once. 
It is impossible to describe that cough, so as to enable the inexperienced to 
detect Pleuro-pneumonia. We recognise that it is a cough from lungs that are 

inful and weak, and not the strong healthy cough that proceeds merely 

m irritation of the lungs or congestion ; it sounds thin and feeble, and is 
accompanied by a kind of involuntary weak grunt. By listening to the 
breathing at the nostrils, very quietly and alone for a quarter of an hour 
after the animal has been exercised hurriedly, you will detect a faint grunt 
at every expiration. Of course, at this stage there is loss of appetite ; in 
some cases Senha, in others constipation ; the secretion of milk is decreased, 
though not invariably. Febrile symptoms are apparent, such as dry nose 
and hot mouth ; the animal stands with the legs apart and the elbows turned 
outwards, while progression is slow and laboured, though not always. All 
the symptoms indicate general constitutional disturbance. 

But the disease is not usually allowed to advance so far before the inspector 
is called in ; and since the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act has been in 
operation, or rather since it has been more rigidly enforced, unless the owner 

ves early notice he does not receive compensation, and is also liable to be 

ned for concealing the existence of the malady. The restriction in the last 
Order of Council, of entirely stopping the traffic in cattle, has had the effect 
of almost stamping out the disease ; it is one of the best orders of the Privy 
Council ever issued. It certainly demonstrates the very contagious nature 
of the scourge ; for at first the order for slaughter was not carried out with 
the same energy as at present, and it often ~ yng that when the disease 
appeared in one animal of a herd, it was killed, and those which had been 
in contact with it were sold to a dealer; who would in turn sell some to one 


man, some to another, perhaps in distant parts of the country, while in the 
majority, er perhaps, all of them the disease was in the incubative stage, 


and was consequently ory gute | them everywhere they went. 


The, contagiousness of the disorder has been denied, but the narrative of 
facts to the contrary must abolish that denial. One fact which I may be 
allowed to select from my own experience is, I think, very instructive on this 
point. When an outbreak occurs, the veterinary inspector is called in to 
determine the nature of the disease. An order for slaughter is given by the 
magistrates, and then the further —— rests with the police in- 
spector, who sees that the animals are slaughtered, and carries out the other 
prescribed measures. Well, I was requested to examine twenty heifers about 
eighteen months old, and condemned one as affected with Pleuro-pneumonia. 
With this my duty terminated ; and the other heifers should either have 
been killed or kept isolated for the regulated period of thirty days. But they 
were sold to a butcher who dealt in stock to be killed. A month afterwards 
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‘ ] had to jvisit two farms, and found Pleuro-pneumonia existing in each. 


As I generally inquire, when investigating outbreaks of contagious disease, 
where the fresh stock came from, and can from this nearly always trace the 
course of the malady, I found from the farmers that in this instance they had 
heifers me. the cattle-dealing butcher, and I then recognised 
them. I subsequently had an opportunity of questioning the butcher’s 
servant, and was fully confirmed in the opinion that none of the heifers had 
been killed, but were sold to these farmers, upon whose farms the disease 
had not previously been seen. From these infected animals the other stock 
received the contagion, and months elapsed before the farms were rid of it. 


(To be continued.) 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE quarterly borg of the association was held on September 14th, 
in a Lenton Hotel, Edinburgh, at half-past two o’clock. Present :—The 
President, Professor McFadyean, who occupied the chair; Messrs. Bryce, 
Stirling ; Dalling, Bathgate ; Young, East Calder ; C. Cunningham, Slate- 
ford; Professor Baird; and Messrs. Grey, Aitken, jun., Reekie, and R. 
Rutherford Edinburgh, as well as some student visitors and the repre- 
sentatives of the Press. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT then explained that an oversight had occurred prior to 
the last meeting, in not having sent a notice of the same to Mr. Young, East 
Calder, who had been elected Secretary, and who, in consequence of the 
oversight, had not been present to assume office. The President expressed 
regret and hoped Mr. Young would now assume office, as desired by him- 

and the other members. Mr. Young declining to do so, Mr. Rutherford 
handed d of the V. S 

¢ PRESIDENT round a copy of t eterinary Surgeons’ 
Bill now passed into law. Some discussion took place on the 15th clause, 
relating to the “Registration of Veterinary Surgeons non-qualified,” 
which, although not approved of, had to be admitted as unavoidable. 
Generally the Bill gave great satisfaction, and the members present thought 
the promoters of it deserved the thanks of the whole profession, as it 
undoubtedly strengthtned their position and legal status. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD said it might be well to write to the framers of this 
Act, expressing their satisfaction at its having passed, and at the same time 
to point out that it was no fault of the Society that they had sent no reply to 
the circular issued to the secretaries of associations by the of the 
Act, oy oem them to memorialize the Government in its favour. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that, at the time the circular in question was 
received, he had to move a resolution before the Highland and Agricultural 
Society in favour of petitioning the Government for the amendment of one 
of the important clauses of the Bill, an amendment which the Council of the 
Royal Co. “ge of Surgeons, who were the promoters of the Bill, had refused 
to adopt. e@ amendment was to the effect that holders of the veterinary 
certificate of the Highland and Agricultural Society should be placed on an 

ual footing with members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

resolution in en was carried, and in deference to the Highland 
Society the Council agreed to the concession, and the amendment was now 
em in the Act. It would thus be seen that it would have been quite 
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inconsistent on his part to move in petitioning in favour of the Bill when he 
was at the same time proposing a resolution for its amendment.* 

Mr. REEKIE, in the absence of Professor Walley through indisposition, 
exhibited two morbid specimens, of which the following are descriptions :— 

Spindle-celled Sarcoma in the Gastrocnemit Muscle of Cow.—Subject :—An 
Alderney cow, six years old, imported into Leith in June, 1881. On arrival at 
port, after over a fortnight’s voyage (in a sailing boat), the cow was lying 
prostrate in thehold, and continued in that condition after landing, and from 
the symptoms I was led to consider the case (on my first visit) one of Muco- 
enteritis ; but on the second visit (the animal having turned over in the 
interval) I observed that the left gastrocnemii tendons were relaxed and 
coiled, a contusion extending — the skin over the point of the calcis 
to the sheath of the tendons ; an abrasion also existed in the same situation 
on the other hock. Careful examination revealed what I thought from the 
local symptoms of inflammation was strain (laceration) of the muscles at 
their junction with the tendons. From the condition of the animal and my 
experience of the difficulty of dealing with such lesions, I advised slaughter, 
which was carried out, and at my request the near hind leg was removed 
about six inches above the hock, and sent to me for examination. I dis- 
covered that the knife, in severing the leg, had d through and made a 
beautiful section of a.localized sarcoma of the gastrocnemius muscle. 
The characteristics were well marked, the sarcomatous transformation 
shading off beautifully into the more healthy s of the muscle. Its centre 
was softened. There can be no doubt that the animal showed few, if any, 
signs of the lesion when shipped ; but, owing to the stress of shipping, and 
subsequent struggling in the hold, she had been thrown back on to the 
points of the calcis, and rested there, thus producing the injuries observed 
at these parts, and ultimately she became helpless. 

Heart—Perforate Ventricular Septum,— Horse.—By W. J. Powell, 
Kingston-on-Thames. Subject :—Carriage horse, six years old, sixteen hands 
high. History :—Had always done his work well except on one occasion, 
when he stopped, appeared distressed, and staggered ; but it pared passed 
off. Was in good condition. June 11, 1881, he dropped dead, with the 

m on his back, whilst at exercise. Post-mortem of heart and lungs :— 
eart h phied, 13 lbs. in weight. Thickening of and vegetations on 
tricuspid and semi-lunar valves, especially pulmonary semi-lunar. 
Pulmonary artery greatly dilated. On examination I found ventricular septum 
alone sent. An aperture existed in it, resembling, while the section was laid 
flat, a wide slit } inch wide by 2 inches long if septum was stretched in opposite 
direction, also it measured 2 inches long, but could be easily converted into 
an oval. A small moderator band passed across one end of the aperture, 
to which was attached a much larger band with a free end, the latter 
evidently having been cut from the wall of the heart towards the apex of 
the septum. Another (circular) aperture existed, 3th inch diameter, with 
very imperfect valve formed by a doubling of the endocardium. Remarks :— 


»P- 146, It may be mentioned that the Earl of fi 
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Camperdown, who acted for the Highland Society in the House of Lords, 

Lord Aberdare’s motion that veterinary surgeons be from serving 00 
juries, 
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| * This statement of the President of the Society is wholly and absolutely without 
foundation, so far as the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is con- 
i: cerned; and it is all the more necessary to point this out as it has appeared in 
ts several public lowe No communication has ever been received by the Council 
f from Professor + ws on this subject, and they knew nothing whatever of his 
'§ action towards the Bill. It was another of the mines sprung against it without 
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There can be no doubt that both openings were congenital, as the edges 
were quite smooth and round, and there was no trace of cicatrization. The 
only way of accounting for the health of the horse is by assuming that the 
bands had acted as chordz tendinz, and drawn (by their contraction) the 
edges of the aperture together. 

e features of the case, in relation to cyanotic condition, were fully 
commented upon by the President and Mr. C. Cunningham. 

Mr. REEKIE then read an admirable paper by Professor Walley on so- 
called “‘ Stomach-staggers” in cows, as one of the evils consequent on dairy 
mismanagement. 

It was arranged that the paper be sent to the professional journals, and 
that it be left open for discussion until the next meeting, when it was hoped 
Professor Walley would be fully recovered, and present. 

The meeting then separated, Mr. Reekie and the President being 
accorded thanks. R. RUTHERFORD, Secretary. 

The following is Professor Walley’s paper :— 

After vain attempts to enlist a volunteer, I appear before you again to- 
day in the character of an essayist ; but I must candidly confess that I would 
have much preferred that some other member should have occupied my 
position, wes must express the hope that at our next meeting we shall have 
the choice of several papers. The subject which I have sen for con- 
sideration to-day is one of much interest to stock-owners, a dairy- 
men, as well as ourselves ; and it is one which demands a considerable 
amount of thought and investigation, in order that we may give satisfactory 
answers to some of the questions which shall arise. In treating upon this 
subject I shall not weary you with a stereotyped form of essay, but shall 
merely make a few remarks of a discursive character, in order to start what 
I hope may J angvs a profitable discussion. Certain evils are necessary attend- 
ants u e domestication of animals, and will ever remain so in spite of 
the efforts of man to do away with them; but there are some which b 
pas management may be prevented, or, if arising, successfully combated. 

do not hesitate to express the opinion that Indigestion and Rheumatism, the 
latter often the result of the former, to a large extent are the great banes of 
the cow-feeder in our cities and towns. It is to the more particular con- 
sideration of these diseases I wish to direct your attention to-day. The 
term “ Stomach-staggers,” in Edinburgh at least, seems to be employed as a 
very convenient designation for a variety of forms of cerebro-spinal derange- 
ment in the cow; and that there is an intimate connection between the ali- 
mentary and the nervous functions all must admit ; nevertheless there are 
many instances in which the connection is, to say the least of it, problema- 
tical, Under certain par almost all animals suffer from cerebral or 
spinal derangement asa result of reflex gastro-intestinal irritation. I think 
1 am correct in saying that in no other animal is the connection so well 
established as in the cow. Man, as I have no doubt many of you are per- 
sonally sesame. canted from gastric Vertigo ; the horse has his so- 
called St “staggers ; the dog becomes paralyzed as the result of constipa- 
tion of the bowels, or epileptic as the result of itic irritation of these 
organs ; but an attack of Colic will frequently luce paralysis, and stomach 

t, such as‘a nail through the parietes of the reticulum or impaction 
of the omasum will produce a variety of forms of disturbance of the great 
nerve-centres in the cow, an animal which is popularly supposed to be 
the most nerveless, but which in reality is the most excitable of all our 
domestic creatures. In a large and diversified veterinary experience, it has 
been my fate to have to deal with a variety of forms of stomachic derange- 
ment in cattle ; but in no other place have I seen such derangement pro- 
duce so much cerebro-spinal disturbance as has come under my notice in 
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the byres of Edinburgh and Leith. Cases of impaction of the rumen and of 
the omasum, induted by a great variety of causes, traumatic disease of 
the reticulum, inflammation of the abomasum, have frequently come under 
my immediate observation elsewhere, yet without the attendant nervous 
symptoms so often met with here. Grass-staggers, or Grass-ill, as it js 
called, will not be included in these remarks, further than for the purpose of 
observing that in those seasons in which the rye-grass attains rapid maturity, 
and consequently the seed quickly —_ inflammation the fourth 
stomach (sometimes one or more of the others) in the ox, and of the 
stomach and bowels of the horse, is frequently seen ; but doubtless many of 
these cases are due to the presence of ergot, the effect of which on the ali- 
mentary canal and the great nerve centres is well known ; indeed, on looking 
over the late Professor Dick’s “ Veterinary Papers,” I find such an opinion 
expressed in the year 1858 by Mr. Baird. I have sometimes thought that 
the rye-grass seed itself, in large quantities and under special circumstances, 
might act as an irritant ; but it may be fairly a matter of question whether 
many of the so-called cases of Grass-staggers are not in reality cases of 
poisoning by narcotico-irritant vegetables. Indigestion, whether associated 
with cerebro-spinal derangement or not, is most largely caused in dairy 
cows by the allowance of an a quality or an inordinate quantity of 
food. The ——— apparatus of the ox is more complex, and consequently 
more readily deranged than that of any other domestic animal, yet it is the 
one least studied or cared for; in fact, most people look upon it as a 
machine whose functions may be called into action without the slightest 

ard to its powers. Large quantities of draff, often in a state of decompo- 
sition or fermentation, turnips in a state of decay or rotten, and potatoes half 
destroyed by disease, are allowed ad Ubitum, with a certain modicum of 
meal, chaff, or bran ; and so with sewage and over-ripe rye- - Often, 
too, it seems to be forgotten that the cow chews her cud, aaa that in order 
that the function may be performed suitable aliment is required. Moreover, 
two other very necessary aids to the healthy performance of the functions of 
the bowels and stomachs, viz., a supply of water and a moderate amount of 
exercise, are in many instances not allowed ; hence materials which would 
be cast out of the system as effete by the kidneys are retained, and produce 
an injurious influence on the blood, and consequently upon the various 
glands of the body. Still further, that most necessary of all condiments, 
salt, is frequently withheld, or is forgotten to be mixed with the food ; thus, 
from ignorance or prejudice, the laws of nature are violated, and the “ milk- 
ing machine” is the sufferer. Again, then, I assert that improper manage- 
ment is the great cause of indigestion, and that this is so is proved by the 
fact that in properly managed byres the affection and its results are seldom 
if ever seen, while in others it is no uncommon thing to see three or four 
cows sacrificed in a single season. 

Pathology of Stomach-staggers.—In order to understand this part of the 
subject, it is pepe | to think of the course, symptoms, and ost-mortem 
appearances of the affection. In the first place, we may observe that the 
disease may be ushered in by sudden, violent, nervous excitement, or on the 
contrary, by nervous depression ; or it may be ushered in by the usual 
ear sore of illness, such as lassitude, inappetence, suspension of rumination 
and lactation, with diarrhcea, or, indifferently, constipation. Should the latter 
symptoms take precedence, pe Pe quickly succeeded by evidence of 
nervous derangement, such as shivering, or clonic spasm of a muscle, or 
particular sets of muscles. Disorders of locomotion may follow, finally 
———s in motor paralysis (partial or total) of the hind quarters, the 
animal ing frequent attempts to rise, and after staggering about, falling 
helplessly ; ia, epilepsy, catalepsy, and tetanus may, either separately 
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or conjointly, be developed in the course of a single case, and when the two 
former symptoms appear we have tlreir usual concomitants : contraction of the 
facial muscles, foaming at the mouth, chafping of the jaws, and gnashing of 
the teeth ; hyperzesthesia of the skin is common. In other cases, as I have 
already indicated, there is great depression of nerve force, which may be 
induced slowly or gradually, and the animal sinks into a complete state of 
coma. In one instance I had examined and given directions for the treat- 
ment of a cow, and before I had proceeded 300 yards from the byre I was 
hastily summoned to return, the messengér stating that-another cow(which I 
had observed to be somewhat dull during my visit) had fallen suddenly down ; 
she passed into a complete state of coma in a very short space of time. 
The course of the affection—like its invasion—is sometimes rapid, at others 
prolonged ; it may, in fact, take on, so far as the nervous symptoms are con- 
sub-acute characters. On Zost-mortem examination we may find 
satisfactory evidence of important gastric derangement, in the shape of 
impaction of the omasum with dry and hard material, or of inflammation or 
hyperemia of the mucous membrane of one or more of the stomachs. On 
the pameey, such conditions may be entirely wanting, the evidence of 
circulatory disturbance being very slight, and the ingesta in a pultaceous 
state. If our attention be directed to the state of the t nerve-centres, 
we shall in all prebability find tangible evidence of vascular derangement, in 
the shape of serous effusion, congestion, or apoplexy. More especially are the 
two latter conditions seen, in conjunction with the vessels of the medulla, 
oblongata, and cerebellum, and, where coma has been marked during life, 
of the cerebrum. The physiological opposite of hyperzmia, viz., anzemia, 
may exist, but in my experience the former condition is the most common. 
+ In drawing deductions from the foregoing remarks as to the pathology of 
Stomach- we have many difficulties to contend with, the most impor- 
tant of which is the fact that very opposite conditions of the cerebral circu- 
lation will bring about similar results. In the majority of cases there can 
be, I think, little doubt that the motor disturbances depend primarily upon 
a peripheral irritation, viz., an irritation located in the stomachs and intes- 
tines, and that this irritation produces an altered condition in the nutrition 
or circulation of the brain, medulla, oblongata, and spinal cord, collectively 
or separately. As I have already indicated, where coma sets in with sudden 
paralysis, we shall find congestion or apoplexy, but whether the failure on 
the part of the “tear linac 9 to carry on their function is due entirely to 
derangement of the vaso-motor centres, as the result of peripheral irritation, 
or to the blood supply being of an improper quality, must to some extent be 
left an open question» The eclampsia is probably ly due to vascular 
engorgement ; in some instances it may be the result of an opposite condi- 
tion, viz., anzemia ; in others, to thrombosis of the vessels of the cerebellum. 
The complex arrangement of the blood-vessels may to some extent 
explain the readiness with which disturbance of the cerebral circulation is 
brought about in the cow. In some instances where I have failed to dis- 
cover marked gastric or intestinal irritation, and where a number of cases 
have occurred simultaneously, I have been inclined to look upon the affec- 
tion as resulting from the generation of some narcotic principle in the draff, 
owing to its being allowed to undergo chemical changes. This, however, 
I am bound to say, is merely an hypothesis, and in one instance a very care- 
ful een made by Mr. Shearer in the chemical laboratory of the 
college, failed in bringing to light any substance which could be accredited 
with the possession of a toxicological action. 
Treatment and Prevention.—In all cases where treatment is decided upon 
(though in town dairies, if the animal is fit for the butcher, the pole-axe is 
the most desirable remedy), the early removal of the irritant contents of the 
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alimentary canal by stimulating cathartics, is advisable, in many instances 
all that is necessary. Clonic muscular spasms, eclampsia, or epilepsy may 
be bromide, conium, chloral, or belladonna ; coma, 
with bold int stimulants, and the external application of irritants to the 
poll and spine, with cold affusions or ice to the frontal region. Antiseptics, 
such as sole, kergetuiphite, or oleum terebinth, should be at once administered 
__ if there is evidence of chemical change in the gastric contents ; bleeding, 

unless to a moderate extent, and in the early stages, can be productive of no 
benefit. I have sometimes been tempted to have recourse to intravenous 
injection of ammonia. The principles of prevention may be gathered from 
a careful study of the causes of the affection. They are the avoidance of 
over-gorging, the judicious admixture of different kinds of food, the allow. 
ance of sufficient water, and, where practicable, of exercise ; the addition of 
-_ when it is of a constipating kind, treacle or linseed oil to the food, 
with a little spice. 

I have, so far, only considered the effect of mismanagement on the gastro- 
intestinal functions. I will very briefly direct your attention to the existence 
of another great pone bes the town dairyman, viz., Rheumatism, to which 
painful affection hundreds of town cows yearly become victims. Here, 
again, high feeding, enforced idleness, and the absence of any stimulus to 
the due performance of the function of the excretory ofgans, may be 
accredited with the production of a grave abnormal condition of the 
system, which too frequently results in the permanent disablement of good 
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THE usual Quarterly Meeting of the above Association was held in the “ Turk’s 
Head” Hotel, G Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on August 26th, 1881, 
Mr. Mulvey, President, in the chair. Present :—Messrs. Dudgeon and 
Mitchell, Sunderland; W. Wheatley, South Shields ; A. Chivas, Corbridge; 
M. Hedley, Darlington ; J. E. Peele, Durham ; W. W. Smart, W. Hunter, 
J. H. Wilson, W..S. Pringle, and C. Stephenson, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Visitors :—Messrs. Davey and Potts. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed, 
Professor Walley was unanimously elected Honorary Associate, and Messrs. 
C. Hunting and C. S. Hunting, South Hetton; J. E. Peele, Durham ; and 
W. W. Smart, Newcastle-on-Tyne, as members. 

The PRESIDENT then read a letter from Professor Walley regretting his 
inability to be present, and including a few remarks on Thrombosis, which 
led to a very interesting discussion. 

Mr. W. HUNTER then read his paper on “ Parturient Apoplexy.” He said 
it was a disease which may affect any of the domesticated animals, as the 
mare, ewe, sow, or bitch, but more particularly the cow ; and to the latter 
animal he confined his remarks. It was a disease which attacked heavy 
milkers in good condition, causing congestion of the brain and spinal cord, 
with suppression of the lacteal secretions. That he disagreed with those 
who thought it was due, first, to indigestion ; second, derangement of the 
sympathetic nervous system ; third, that it was purely a blood disease. But 
now that Plethora is asa blood-disease, he agreed that it is a blood- 
disease liable to attack a who are in a hypercemic condition at 
the —_— of parturition. ¢ animal, being a heavy milker and big in 
condition, calves ; a sudden change in the system takes place. The blood 
which supported the foetus z# ufero is directed to the mammary gland ; that 
organ, not fulfilling its proper function, the blood flies to the brain, producing 
Apoplexy. After carefully describing the symptoms and fost-mortem appeat- 
ances, he said the treatment was not satisfactory, the percentage of deaths 
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being high. He always bled to the extent of three or four quarts, even if the 
animal was unable to rise, to relieve the excess of blood in the system and to 
facilitate the absorption of medicine ; gave opening medicines, combined 
with stimulants ; applied mustard to the spine and cold water to the head, 
and kept the animal lying in as natural a position as possible. Prevention 
was much better than cure, and he recommended daily exercise before 
calving ; opening medicine, and, if in high condition, bleeding to the extent 
of three or four quarts a few days before calving, and immediately after 
calving a good dos: medicine. In concluding his remarks, he 
thought that when animals were properly bled and doeaned by a butcher, and 
not having had a large quantity of medicine, that the flesh of such animals, 
if slaughtered within a few hours of the commencement of the attack, and the 
animal only suffering from pressure on the brain and spinal cord, it is not 
— to think the flesh is wholesome for food and not detrimental to 


th. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. DUDGEON said he did not believe in 
bleeding, and never saw one recover after it. He had had most success 
with stimulants. 

Mr. HEDLEY had seen a great deal of the disease, and thought that 
bleeding did no good when the disease had attacked the animal. His 
practice was to give a bold aperient, then stimulants, and place setons 
behind the poll when in a comatose state. He gave aconite with good 
results. As a preventive, he bled two or three days before calving. 

Mr. PEELE had also seen a great deal of the disease. He thought it was 
due to plethora, and that preventive treatment was most important. He 
recommended plenty of exercise and purgative medicine, both before and 
after calving ; had seen cows recover after bleeding, and without it; was 
now against it ; gave purgatives, stimulants, and attended to the general 
comfort of the patient. If the purgatives acted the patient generally re- 
covered ; when in the comatose state he gave medicines by the stomach 


pump. 

Mr. CHIVAs thought it was most important to keep the animal in a natural 
position ; gave opening medicines and aromatic spirits of ammonia. Had 
never seen a case recover after bleeding. A case recently came under his 
notice which occurred ten days after calving. 

Mr. WHEATLEY would bleed, blister the spine, give opening medicines 
and stimulants. 

Mr. MITCHELL would, in the early stages, bleed to the extent of three or 
four quarts, give a large dose of ammonia with purgatives, and attend to the 
general comfort of the animal. 

Mr. SMART thought that in this disease enemas were very important, and 
recommended them ; and bleeding in the early stages ; then a bold aperient, 
to consist of aloes in solution, and stimulants. 

The PRESIDENT had witnessed a great deal of the disease, and had seen 
noe Sete under all kinds of treatment. He had most faith in 

s. 

Mr. STEPHENSON asked the opinion of the meeting as to the advisability 
of using the flesh of animals slaughtered when suffering from the disease, 
He thought it was not fit for like at 
disease was seen in mares, ewes, and bitches, as the essayist sai 
further, if the disease began in the centre or the extremities of the nervous 


ann tnorels it was the spinal cord that was first affected, because 
pa a find the hind extremities attacked first. With respect to the cases 
that had been mentioned as occurring before calving, they were not true 
cases of Parturient Apoplexy, but simply Paralysis cases, which generally do 
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Mr. CuIvAs had seen a great many of these so-called cases before calving, 
and agreed with Mr. PEELE that they were not true cases of the disease, 

Mr. Davey advocated the use of stimulants in small and frequent doses, 
rather than in large and occasional doses. 

Messrs. PEELE and PRINGLE had seen cases in the bitch. 

Mr. DUDGEON spoke of the importance of having a decided opinion res. 
pecting the use of the fi:sh as food, upon which the feeling of the meetin; 
was equally divided, after an animated discussion. 

Mr. HUNTER, in replying, thought the disease began in the medulla 
oblongata and cerebellum, and not in the spinal cord. In his opinion the 
flesh was fit for food. 

A vote of thanks, moved by Mr. DUDGEON, seconded by Mr. PEELE, and 
supported by Mr. HEDLEY, was passed, to Mr. Hunter for his paper; 
also to Mr. Mulvey, as President. Both gentlemen returned thanks, and 
a very interesting meeting terminated. 

Mr. J. B. Nisbet has kindly consented to read a paper at the next 
meeting. 

GEORGE E. ELPHICK, Secretary, 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual quarterly meeting of the above Association was held at the 
Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, on Wednesday, September 28th, 1881, 
Alexander Lawson, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Present :—Messrs. Peter Taylor, T. Greaves, John Lawson, T. Hopkin, 
W. A. Taylor, J. B. Wolstenholme, E. Faulkner, Tom Taylor, W. Dacre, 
J. Kirkbam, W. Noar, T. Horrocks, A. M. Michaelis, and Samuel Locke, 
of Manchester; T. Dollar, London ; W. Leather and J. W. T. Moore, of 
Liverpool ; W. Whittle, Worsley ; Wm. Woods, jun., Wigan ; J. C. Atkin- 
son, Stockport ; } B. Taylor, Ashton; H. Fergusson, Warrington ; T. 
Briggs, Bury ; T. B. Stone, Walkden ; E. Luck, Worsley ; W. G. B. Dicken- 
son, Lincolnshire ; and J. Storrar, Chester. 

Letters were received from the following gentlemen, regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting :—Messrs. C. W. Elam, R. S. Reynolds, A. 
H. Darwell, Geo. Morgan, J. Marshall, H. Thompson, Wm. Broughton, and 
Professor Pritchard. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been duly read and confirmed, 
the following gentlemen were unanimously elected members of the 
——— :—Mr. J. W. T. Moore, of Liverpool, and Mr. E. Luck, of 

orsley. 

Mr. WHITTLE nominated for membership Mr. W. Woods, jun. 

Mr. GREAVES nominated for membership Mr. J. Storrar. ; 

Mr. T. DOLLAR then proposed, “ That the members of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association present express their deep regret that the 
communication in the VETERINARY JOURNAL of this month (September), 
headed, ‘ Enemies in our Midst,’ and signed, ‘ Lancashire,’ should have been 
written and published, as it must be detrimental to the jbest interests of the 
profession, by lowering its tone and stirring up dissension and ill-feeling, 
and thereby damaging it in the eyes of the public.” 

Seconded by Mr. Tom TAYLOR. 

Mr. J. GREAVES proposed, as an amendment, “That the discussion of 
this subject be postponed until the next quarterly meeting.” 

Seconded by Mr. JOHN LAWSON. 

After’considerable discussion, a poll was taken of members present, when 
11 voted for the amendment, and 11 voted for the motion. 

The vote of the Chairman was then given in favour of the amendment, 
which was therefore carried. 
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Mr. HopkIN then read a very interesting paper, t “ An Abstract of 
Lectures and Essays on Micro-organisms, more especi in relation to 
Splenic Fever, Black Quarter, and Fowl Cholera.” 

An animated discussion followed, in which nearly all members took part ; 
after which a cordial vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. E. FAULKNER to 
Mr. Hopkin for his laborious and concise paper ; seconded by Mr. W. A. 
TAYLOR ; carried unanimously. 

A cordial vote of thanks was also accorded Mr. R. Thompson, of 
— for letter sent by him in relation to the above subject. 

vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the meeting. 
Sam. Locke, Hon. Sec. 


Obituary. 


TuE death is announced of James Wilson, M.R.C.V.S., of Douglas, Isle of 

Man, who graduated in 1866. Also, of I. Riches, M.R.C.V.S., Army Vet- 

erinary Department. Mr. Riches graduated this year, and had only joined 

the Department at Aldershot about a month, when he was attacked with 

rheumatic fever, to which he succumbed. He was a very promisin 
g officer, and much esteemed by the officers of the Department, as 


youn 
as those of the Artillery, to which corps he was 


Arup Geterinarp Bepartment. 
Gazette, September 30th. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—S. M. Smith, Gent., to be Veterinary 


Surgeon on probation. 
Gazette, October 4th. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—To be Veterinary —or First Class.— 


Veterinary Surgeons A. E. Queripel, F. Garratt, J. A. Woods, C. Clayton. 


Correspondence, ete. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF NAVICULAR DISEASE. 


DEAR S1R,—I have neither time nor inclination to enter into any contro- 
versy with Mr. Broad with reference to the pathology of Navicular Disease. 
In his first letter to the Journal he wrote in a calm and scientific manner 
in support of his theory, which differed from that of those who spoke at the 
Southern Counties meeting ; and I, for one, admired the able way in which 
he argued the point at issue ; but in his last letter his enthusiasm for science 
and desire to gain his point have led him into personalities. We cannot 
approve of his positive and, I may say, offensive style of enforcing his 
opinions and theory upon us. He seems to have written in a style of “ what 
I say must be right, and whoever differs from me must be wrong.” It 
reminds me very much of a man who, while walking along the country 
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roads, used to talk aloud to himself, and when asked why he did %» 
replied that “he always liked to hear a sensible man talk, and he always 
liked to talk to a sensible man.” So Mr. Broad writes letters to the Journal, 
and answers them himself. He taunts Mr. Barford with not having 
specimens to support his opinion, notwithstanding the bold statement he 
made in reference to the disease commencing in the synovial membrane 
thirty times to once of its commencing in the bone. He adopts the same 
style to Messrs. Fleming and Greaves, insinuating that they made a 
coloured statement. But we simply gave the result of our i 
experience and observation. Surely he will give us credit for being as 
conscientious in expressing our opinions as he is himself, and for possessing 
a small portion of that vast intelligence he appears to possess! Mr. 
Fleming produced the specimen at the meeting, for the purpose of 
discussion, and conten that the disease commenced on the under 
surface of the navicular bone, which is in contact with the perforans 
tendon, and all the gentlemen named ye that opinion. Mr. Broad, 
in attempting to e Mr. Barford’s theory, that the disease commences 
in the synovial membrane, says that cannot be, as there is no synovial 
membrane covering articular cartilage. But I presume he will admit there 
is a synovial bursa between the perforans tendon and navicular bone, 
secreting synovia to lubricate it, just as there is in other similar places 
where there is much motion and friction, as the point of the calcis, and 
between the perforatus and perforans tendons, etc., below the knee. Nor do 
I think it assists us much in discovering the true pathology of this malady, 
whether the infero-posterior surface of the bone is covered with hyaline or 
fibro-cartilage. As Professor Spooner taught us that the disease commenced 
as caries in the centre of the bone, 1 was somewhat astonished when! 
first discovered disease on the under surface, which induced me to seek 
for other morbid specimens, and make many fost-mortem examinations. 
I was we partial to unnerving horses, and had bones in all the stages of 
disease ; but always having pupils, these fell into their hands and were 
lost. I have enclosed the bones for your examination that I sent to Mr. 
Broad. One where the disease is too far advanced to say with any degree 
of certainty where it commenced, the one where the horse had just begun 
to go “stumpy,” I sent to him for examination under a microscope, as I had 
not one ; but I do not think he examined it microscopically. 1 could not 
detect the disease in the centre of the bone with the aid of a powerful 
magnifying-glass, which he says shows early signs of Navicular Disease by the 
enlarging and breaking down of the cancelli. But the bone which I wished 
to particularly draw his attention to has the roughened under surface, to which 
the tendon was strongly adherent, and required considerable force to tear it 
away. I have seen a great many similar cases, which is a sufficient proof to 
my mind that the disease commences on the under surface. Mr. Broad 
says that on making a section of this bone he found the whole structure to 
be porcellaneous ; but it was not to any great extent, as the naked eye could 
not detect it, only with the aid of a magnifying-glass. The disease was much 
ter on the outside than the inside, as it is — evident and clear there ; 
t the porcellaneous structure is very slight, and difficult to detect, clearly 
showing the disease commenced on the surface, and is extending to the 
interior. 
Why should this bone be more prone to inflammation and caries than 
any other in the body, unless it is produced like curb, sprained tendon, and 
suspensory ligament under the knee, where the leverage and strain on the 
tendon are greatest? The leverage, too, would be on the perforans tendon, 
just where it passes over the navicular bone. We then get strain and 
rupture of some of the fibres, with inflammation implicating the bursa and 
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bone, which is the commencement of the Navicular Disease. If the malady 
arises from hereditary a it may, perhaps, commence in the 
centre of the bone ; but I have seen no proof of this. We have shown Mr. 
Broad bones in which, in our opinion, the disease has commenced on the 
lower surface ; but he has not shown us any of his to clearly prove to our 
minds that it commences in the interior. I do not suppose if we continued 
to discuss the subject we should alter Mr. Broad’s opinion, nor would he 
influence ours ; but I may remark that his is only theory, as he has no more 
proof than we have where the disease commences. The opinions we 

at the meeting were the result of our own practical experience 
and observation, which are quite equal to his far-fetched theory, however 
much he may attempt to ridicule us. 

Yours truly, 


Rochester, October 15th. J. B. Martin. 


THE VETERINARY CONGRESS, 1881. 


Deak S1R,—It is very gratifying to hear that Professor Walley has reason- 
able excuse for his absence from the Congress meeting. I censure no one. 
Each and every professor at our schools may have reasons for their absence, 
but the absence of, or dearth rather of professors at the Congress was 
lamentable and unfortunate. The object of | the meeting was the collection 
of the sages with the practitioners, and the countenance of the professors of 
the schools was desirable, but not indispensable. I am delighted to know 
my friend Mr. Walley was unavoidably absent.—Faithfully yours, 

London, W., Oct. 37d, 1881. ROBERT WARD. 


PUPILAGE. 


MY DEAR SIR,—I observe that at the meetings which have been rent | 
the various Veterinary Medical Associations, and reported in your Jou 

the question of pupilage has been prominently discussed. No reference 
has, however, been to the reasons which influenced its adoption by 
the promoters of the Charter of 1844, or the failure of the first Members of 
Council to carry out their bye-laws on this subject. 

Perhaps you will allow me to make a few observations on these points, 
which form now a matter of history, considering the state of veterinary 
education in this country. The promoters for the obtainment of a Charter 
were desirous to unite its individual members in one body, and to obtain 
powers for its directing Council to frame laws for its guidance, as well as for 
the education and examination of the Suture students, who should enter the 
respective schools for the purpose of instruction in the various branches ot 
veterinary science. They were given to understand by the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, that the Draft Charter of 1844 contained 
all the provisions necessary for this pu which Her Most Gracious 
Majesty would confer. Accordingly, the first bye-laws for the regulation of 
the College, and the examination of future pupils at the then veterinary 

were framed and adopted, but, as you are aware, not without con- 
siderable opposition. The question of pupilage formed the great source of 
future discussion. 

“It was asserted that the Charter contained no power by which it could 
be carried out ; that it would inflict considerable pecuniary loss on the two 
veterinary schools ; that it would tt numbers from entering the pro- 
fession, because there were not sufficient numbers of respectable veterinary 
surgeons in existence that a parent would care to place his son with asa 
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The Highland and Agricultural Society most strongly opposed the matter, 
The Charter, which cost upwards of £1,000 to obtain, was placed in the 
greatest peril. But the Council, after consulting with their solicitors and 
several leading barristers, wisely determined to let the matter drop, and soit 
has continued until this period, when the veterinary profession occupies a 
far different position from what existed prior to 1844. We have now four 
veterinary schools, in which the education of the veterinary pupil is most 
efficiently carried out ; more so, I am sorry to add, than the system of 
examinations laid down by the Council of R.C.V.S., who limit its extent, so 
that the examiners have not time to test the pupil in the manner that he 
ought to be, and which would ensure a proper safeguard as to his knowledge 
and practical ability. 

Besides these facts, it must be borne in mind that the Royal College of 
Surgeons no longer require pupilage, nor is there any employment for the 
pupil with a veterinary surgeon in the compounding of medicines, which 
used to be the case. They can be procured from the chemist ready com- 
pounded. I sincerely hope that the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons are not going again to launch the profession on a sea of trouble 
and cost. We have obtained our Act of Parliament, and I, with others, are 
thankful for it, as well as to those who have helped forward the good work. 
Let us have peace, and above all, let our bye-laws be carefully revised, sub- 
mitted. to the consideration of the law cers of the Crown, and abided 

4 Yours sincerely, 

THOS. WALTON MAYER, F.R.C.V.S., 
Half-pay Royal Engineers, 
Late Professor of Veteri: edicine and Surgery, 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
Aldershot, October 13th, 1881. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS ACT, 1881: AN INSTANCE OF 
ITS PUBLIC ADVANTAGE. 


S1r,—The suppression of ignorant pretenders must prove a boon to the 
public, and as an instance, we quote a report from the Morning Advertiser, 
of Thursday, the 22nd September. 


MARYLEBONE. 


Henry Wooton, farrier, of 58, Princess Street, Edgware Road, Yames Fox, carman, 

25, Devonshire Court, Lisson ve, and Wm. He » carman, 20, Church Place, 
ow Road, were summoned by Michael ‘Kennely, an inspector of the Royal 
Society, for causing cruelty to a horse. 

Mr. S. Abrahams, solicitor, prosecuted; Mr. C. A. Pope defended. 

Fox, in Herrage’s employ, delivered a load of a ton and a of lime at Westminster, 
on the 22nd ult., and on returning down Edgware Road. yee the inspector of the 
Society, saw the horse excessively lame on the near fore | , hobbling along, and 
scarcely able to work, the muscles of the leg swelling up to the knee, and the animal 
suffering very much pain in the leg. The tendons were swollen, and the animal 
to make it stand on leg. was led home, 

ys after the officer saw it accompanied by Mr. veterinary surgeon, o ley 
Place, Paddington, and then found that the defendant Wooton, whose name was not 
on the roll of veterinary eons, had been attending it. He had blistered both fore 
legs, which Mr. Ward stated was an act of unnecessary cruelty. The near fetlock 
jomt had knuckled over, making the horse unfit for nen beg 

Mr. Ward said the animal would never recover from t it was suffering from, and 
blistering the sound leg, and thereby causing great ‘seen J and pain, was an act of 
inhumanity and cruelty. It was useless also to blister the bad leg. No properly 
qualified F mpe would ever adopt such a course, although old farriers might have done 
so. In this enlightened age people would never think of doing it. 
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Mr. William Hi , Government inspector and professor of anatomy, said it was 
gn act of cruelty to send the horse out in the state described. Blistering a sound leg 
was a piece of gross and ignorant cruelty, and it was useless to blister the bad leg. 

Farther evidence showed that Wooton had said both were blistered in order 
that the animal should not throw its whole weight on one leg, and thus prevent the 


tendons of one leg being contracted. 
For the defence it was urged that the animal had met with an aerident, bathed heen 


kept in a fortnight previous to this occurrence, and on the latter day it again met 
an accident, but it was all right when sent out with the load. : 

A veterinary surgeon said it was not a bad practice to blister thelegs. It gave pain, 
but he could not say it was cruelty. 7 

Mr. Mansfield said the case against Wooton was bad ind for he acted from 
ignorance and stupidity, and perpetrated a great act of cruelty on the animal. There 
were plenty of skilful veterinary surgeons in the world to do the work properly, and 
without causing any pain, but there were a lot of stupid people who caused great pain 
and frequently killed the animal. The practice there shown should be discouraged as 
much as possible. Wooton would be fined 40s. with 23s. costs, and Herrage 10s. with 
23s.costs. The summons against Fox he would allow to be withdrawn. 


Here is a case of “ knuckling over,” or in other words, partial dislocation 
of the fetlock joint of the near fore leg, and chronically so. It is admitted 
that the animal had been lame and rested fora fortnight. On resuming work 
aton and a half of lime in a heavy van is the load by which the poor animal 
is to be tested. 

It becomes again desperately lame ; the Royal Society’s officer observes 
the case, and with some judgment brings it to the — court—not with the 
owner and his carter alone as guilty, but with the defendant Wooton, an em- 

iric, for having tortured the poor creature by blistering the lame near 
a leg and the of leg also, severely, which being sound did not require 
blistering, but to prevent the horse having a leg to stand on, the blister was 
applied. Imagine the poor wretched animal “ resisting all efforts to make it 
stand on the lame leg,” having a strong blister applied to its sound leg to 
prevent it from standing upon the leg—/éo prevent the tendons of one leg being 
contracted. Thus the animal was found by the officer when he went to see 
no animal, accompanied by Mr. Ward, and the animal was tied to the 


Comment is not needed. It is to be trusted that the lesson taught will not 
be forgotten, and the remarks by the learned magistrate, who said, “‘ There 
are plenty of veterinary surgeons in the world to do the work properly.” 
The public are really most to blame for employing an empiric ; but these 
are employers, and the new act referred to will, in due course, have its effect, 
to stay such instances of ignorant stupidity and a. 

The assistance given to the profession by the R.S.P.C.A., through the 
Secretary, Mr. Colam, in advancing the Bill, is only another instance of the 
far-seeing policy of the Society in stamping out cruelty. 

Yours 
R. WARD, F.R.C.V.S. 


THE UNIFORM OF THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Six,—In a short time probably all, or nearly all, of the old regimental 
veterinary surgeons will — to think about providing themselves with the 
departmental uniform ; and as one who has worn it for some time, will you 
permit me to suggest a few alterations which I think would be improve- 
ments, and in the end effect a slight economy. To begin with, the narrow 
velvet facings on the cuff, though very handsome, are a continual trouble. 
They are easily soiled, and soon become tarnished and old-looking, in addi- 
tion to the colour harmonizing badly with that of the stripes on the undress 
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overalls, etc. I would suggest that the facings be worn on the collar only, 
The present forage cap might be improved and made more useful and dis- 
tinctive, by the addition of an embroidered peak and the substitution of a 
gold band having one or two narrow maroon silk stripes woven in it. A 
maroon and “ button on the top of the cap with tracing of gold and 
maroon braid. is would bea handsome cap ; and, as a tendency towards 
peaked caps for all branches of the service appears to be returning, it would 
perhaps save some of us a little if the change were anticipated. 

Officers — also, as an optional arrangement, be permitted to wear the 
frock-coat. is would enable those who have them—and there are many— 
to utilize one more article of their old uniform. 

The above are simply the ideas of a few in addition to myself, and 
not perhaps be approved by all ; but I think a large majority will agree with 
the few suggestions I have made. 

I heard a short time ago that it was in contemplation to abolish the 
“ cocked hat” for all; so would advise those who have not yet provided 
themselves with the article in question to inquire before purchasing. 


I sir, yours trul 
UBIQUE.” 


THE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 


S1R,—I have no intention of taking up the subject broached by “ Lanca- 
shire” in the JOURNAL for September, though I feel inclined to agree with 
much of what he says. I would rather adopt the course advised by Mr. 
Mulvey and yourself, in the October Journal, and let by-gones beby-gones. 
In doing so, however, I think the lesson given recently should not be lost 
sight of, and is hinted at by “Lancashire.” It is the urgent and absolute 
necessity for the profession sending to the Council the best men we can find 
in itsranks. By“ best” I do not mean the best practitioners, but the most intel- 
ligent, honest, loyal, and “ gentlemanly” men (in word and deed). What 
can we expect if we send those who are known to be opposed to all progress, 
who sneer at every effort to improve our position, who are so hopelessly 
stupid that it would require more than an operation on the cranium to make 
them understand anything, or who are animated by feelings of bitter malice 
against those who desire to benefit us? These men should hold no place at 
the Council. The experiment of patting disloyalty on the back and reward- 
ing it, in order to make it loyal, by introducing it to the Council meetings, 
and at the expense of the loyal, has most signally failed, and will always 
fail. The profession cannot afford to have the Council-room converted into 
a bear-garden by men who labour under one or more of the above defects 
or vices ; and, dhetsie, it should take the utmost care that it sends its dest 
men in every sense of the word. If such a clique exists as is alluded to by 
“ Lancashire,” then it should be pushed to one side as not only useless, but 
dangerous to the entire community. It should be stamped out. I person- 
ally thank you, Sir, for the magnificent results which have attended your 
endeavours to raise our science. I am almost appalled at the wonderful 

made under your leadership, and find a —— realising it. 
ut most of all, perhaps, do I thank you for allowing the expression of 
opinion in the JOURNAL you so ably and impartially edit. 
Yours sincerely, 
October ioth. “ HALF-A-CENTURY IN PRACTICE.” 
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SHOULD VETERINARY ASSISTANTS BE ENTITLED TO 
REGISTRATION ? 


DEAR SIR,—In the Veterinarian I notice several letters from gentlemen 
who have been engaged as unqualified assistants, who state that they have 
been unable to wie on account of the peculiar circumstances under which 
they have been placed. They appeal sympathetically to the profession, 
asking that they may be admitted on the register as “ existing practitioners.” 
I submit that, however much we may pity them, it is clearly the duty of the 
Council to allow only those to be registered who have obtained a livelihood 
in practice on their own account. And I translate Section 15 of the Veteri- 
nary Surgeons’ Act to be as I have stated. If it were allowed that they 
should be registered, those men who have been loyed for many years as 
dispensers and nurses, or to use a recognised term, “ running doctors,” would 
all apply. It is rather a difficult matter to define the meaning of the word 
“assistant.” These men assist their employers in their practice, and would 
necessarily, I think, come under that designation. And referring to those 
men who have been debarred entering the college, because they have been 
suffering from pecuniary inability, I maintain that this is not a matter for our 
consideration. But, in passing, I would say that the fees, etc., are not so 
dreadfully heavy, but that by dint of perseverance, etc., they might save 
sufficient from their salary to ena!sle them to overcome that obstacle. And 
Ihave known several men in the medical profession who have assisted sur- 

s out of hospital hours, thereby keeping themselves at the college. 
Then, I ask, why cannot they do the same? I may further state that there 
are men now studying at St. Pancras who are assisting veterinary surgeons 
inthe above manner. By allowing these men to be og ae in the way 
they wish, the Council would be placing before the public individuals as 
veterinary surgeons who had very slight, if any knowledge, as to physiology, 
anatomy, etc.—in a word, the parties themselves would be in an awkward 
position. I am, yours faithfully, 


MR. PALLIN AND THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


DEAR S1R,—Mr. W. Pallin’s letter in the penultimate issue of the Army 
and Navy Gazette anent his retirement from Her Majesty’s service, is very 
apt to mislead those who contemplate joining the department. As I have 
been asked on several occasions by would-be candidates, to give my opinion 
asto the /ocus standi and other conditions generally affecting the officers of 
the veterinary department, I feel bound to offer a few remarks on the above 

ienan'’s letter, and the strictures therein advanced. In the first place, 
must take exception to his remark respecting the members of our depart- 
ment not daring to raise their voices. I think oa with me, Mr. 
Editor, that our grievances have been fairly well di in your columns, 
and that I, at least, have contributed —— So where is the system of 
ing? But whatever has been stated by myself, and I may say by 

‘ been for the benefit of the department ; and although the few 
irregularities which have been pointed out are certainly detrimental to us, 
no animus has been evinced. Mr. P. must bear in mind that in legislating 
for the many, some few will raise their voices against what has been done. 
The question is not whether the minority will suffer, but whether the majority 
willbenefit. Referring to the particular grievance which Mr. P. so graphically 
describes, I have no hesitation in stating that the number of sufferers will 
scarcely assume tangible proportion ; and that the departmental system wiil 
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not be such a miserable failure as this gentleman predicts. On the contrary, 
fair Play will come into operation, especially in relation to that important 
condition of our lives, “ Foreign Service.” Has it ever occurred to Mr. P, 
how manifestly unfair it was for some of the department to be grilling out in 
India, whilst those in cavalry regiments and in other snug appointments in 
England, never saw a day’s foreign service? Under the present régime, } 
take it, all are working on the same lines, and for the future there will be no 
complaint of this nature. Had most of Mr. P.’s service been in India, and 
by the former arrangements, which happily are now swept away, he was 
unable to return to England, except on medical certificate, under eight or ten 
years, then he might have complained. I am afraid he has been a little 
too ee rm but hope he will not repent this rash ae 

The majority of veteri officers being in favour of the present system, 
we may expect a loud cry from the few discontented ones ; but those in 
authority, working for our weal, can afford to ignore the puny pipings of 
malcontents. Exferientia docet is the maxim on which I ground my state- 
ments. During the former part of | career I was a regimental officer, but 
selected the departmental system, after mature consideration, as being the 
most conducive to my welfare. The only disappointment I experienced at 
the time was, that the system did not at once become universal, for it placed 
those who had selected this mode of administration at a considerable disad- 
vantage in regard to foreign service. Now we are all ona par, and we each 
have, or ought to have, equal advantages in this respect. Those who know 
me best will tell you that,I never object to taking my whack of duty, however 
arduous ; but it was rendered doubly irksome by the thought that others 
were enjoying their oftum cum dignitate when they so little deserved it. Mr. 
P. forgets all these things, and if “Ten Years in India’s” statement in the 
last issue of the Army and Navy Gazette is true, the first sting he (Mr. P.) 
receives from the whip is resented by his leaving our ranks ; and if, as he 
states, others are prepared to follow his example, the machine will not break 
down. It is better, I opine, to have contentment, although we lack 
standard of merit (?). Mr. P., and others who are of the same opinion, 
must remember that the service was not created solely for their con- 
venience, but that they are expected to practise a certain amount of self- 
denial and compliance to the commands of those who presumably are acting 
for our benefit. Mr. P.’s allusion to the case of his brother is not a happy 
one, for, if I remember correctly, he was ‘originally in the department, and 
when at Bangalore, Madras, asked for and received the appointment to the 
14th Hussars. He did this with his ._ open, knowing the forces in 
operation and their expected results. is brother merely reverts to his 
former position, so it cannot be considered a hardship in his case. 

I do not wish to occupy your valuable space in discussing the unification 
system versus the regimental one. This subject has been en evidence for a 
long time ; but I may be allowed to state that by the change we are 
better paid, the system is more under the control of men of our own cloth, 
foreign service can be regulated to a nicety and carried out without any 
apparent hardship, and we are exempted from the annoyances of some 
swaggering commanding officers. e stand-points of the advocates of the 
regimen’ — are, that we lose, what is termed, our homes and our 

ity. I fail to see this reasoning. In the first place, the P.V.S. can 


pulari 
ae no possible reason for removing an officer from his appointment so 
long as he conducts his duties in an efficient manner, and his ing gene- 
rally is in accordance with his position. As soon as his turn comes round 
for foreign service, it is but natural that he should make way for those who 
have already undergone the process of grilling. In the second place, our 
popularity is not to one jot or tittle ; no system in the world can make 
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a man popular unless the initiation, as it were, emanates from himself. 
Instead of the unification system being a drawback in this particular, I look 

it as a God-send ; for it was not at all an uncommon case for a man, 
although he had rendered ‘himself unpopular either in a social or professional 
sense, to hang on, much to the disgust of his brother officers. They were 
compelled to tolerate his presence, for the simple reason that they had no 
means of getting rid of him. Now, however, we have a parent trunk, who 
undertakes all these little duties ; and if a man does not pull together with 
his immediate associates, it is soon known, and the P.V.S. does for him 
what he ‘would not have had the courage to perform for himself, z.¢., removes 
him to a more congenial clime. By these means the head of the department 
can select tact and ability for appointments demanding such qualifications. 
Our P.V.S. may, in fact, be likened to an engineer who, while watching the 
elaborate workings of the machine under his care, changes a bolt here and 
anut there, adding, by way of lubrification, a word in good season, until 
the whole structure works in harmony. If perchance any integral part does 
not fit, or the metal is not properly tempered, he changes it for one which 
beds without difficulty and is equal to any pressure, until at length we 
witness velocity without friction, and that mathematical precision so 
characteristic of modern science, the whole being driven at a minimum 

diture of force. This consummation has not yet been reached, but 
there is no reason why it should not. It certainly cannot happen, if the 
various members of the machine are so rebellious that no amount of adjust- 
ment can bring about rectification. Steam hammers are useless where 
common sense is absent! 

Service in India is ce1tainly unpopular, owing to circumstances beyond 
the control of the heads in this country. The head of the department in 
England may be ever so willing to do ali he can to further our interests in 
that distant land, but is in a measure powerless to overcome such indignities 
as those practised lately, in the case of Dr. Evans v. Cunningham. I 
happen to be well acquainted with several of the leading military spirits in 
India, and the workings of our department have from time to time cropped 
up in conversation. They all agree that some reform is absolutely necessary 
for the amelioration of our condition, but the question is, how is it to be 
accomplished ? I am not conversant with the exact power our P.V.S. in 
England possesses in India, but the sooner, if such is not the case, the 
department in all its bearings comes under his direct control, the better for 
all concerned. The amalgamation of the British and Indian veterinary 
departments for some time caused a miscarriage of justice ; the old Igdian 
thinking it a usurpation of his powers to be dictated to by what he desig- 
nated the ‘‘ Man at home.” This engendered a bad feeling, especially when 
certain appointments were given to members of the British department ; 
and, unhappily, it did not end here, for the odium permeated the ramifica- 


- tions of our established system ; the result being that during the days of the 


late Mr. Wilkinson, orders from England were, in some cases, entirely 
ignored. To this day the stigma is felt, but time is rapidly effacing what 
bad effects this piece of legislation produced. The members of the Indian 
department are becoming numerically smaller, so that ere long the whole 
country will be under our present organization. When such time arrives, 
our chief in England will then have under his own guidance, men after his 
own heart, so that the working of our ponderous machine will be carried on 


The service in India is not unpopular as a service ; this I am convinced 
of. It lies (1) in the want of recognition by the authorities of services 
rendered. (2) The pay is inadequate, and, as compared with the English 
scale, smacks of the ridiculous. (3) Five years is quite long enough to 
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serve, unless a man seeks for an extension. (4) There should be a limit to 
one’s charge, and not expect a wepunnay ofioer to perform double or even 
treble duties without remuneration. ese four points embrace all that is 
necessary ; the three latter could by pope per representation be secured. As 
to the former, the less said about it better. It takes time to overcome 
prejudice, and as the wheel of one’s existence continues to revolve, we can 
only hope that the film which so completely obscures the vision of the 
military authorities in India may be removed, and that we shall receive the 
rewards we really deserve. 

All emer with Dr. Evans will, I am sure, stretch out the arm of 
me yay His ability and zeal, combined with indomitable perseverance, 

din any other branch of the,service have pe laced him in an enviable 
position. It may be said of him that “To know him is to respect him.” 
Believe me, yours 
FERD.” 
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